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BUY MORE BONDS! 





DISTINCTIVE, NEW MATERIAL! 


BMI will send you FREE reference copies of any of 
the choruses listed below on receipt of your request. 


These are but a few of the fine choruses listed in the BMI catalog. 


Once you have seen 


them, you will appreciate why nationally famous educators so frequently use BMI arrange- 
ments in their Festival Events, Clinics, and regular programs. 





CHORUSES 


15c each unless otherwise specified 


Cat. No. S.A. 

113°*The Lilec Tree (Perspicacity)..... 2... cccccccccccccces GARTLAN 

ee ee ccs cs cawkanedancenckeawdnee SCHRAMM 

; & . |) SPE Terre ren SCHRAMM 

122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)............ SCHRAMM 

123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband).................. HERNRIED 
S.A.B. 

144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us............... WEBER-Springer 
146 Silent Night, Holy Night(With Unison Choir) (10c) MOLLER-HOLST 
S.S.A. 

el ee ee GOSS-R 

. - } »} 8] eee GRIEG-COULTER- Loftin 
102 Inthe Valley Below (20c)..............0005- MANNEY (Arr. by) 
Fe ee IR IIIs 60 cvcc cc cacccwoccnvsnees GARTLAN 
2 >See errr er WALTON 
199 Let Freedom i i oie lan es aoe Wei SCHRAMM 
133 1 Wait Alone Beside the Sea................. GESSLER-SIMPSON 
134 Music When Soft Voices Die................. TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
, Rh hail ara miaearerr rer .. -EISLER-BLAKE 
. + = 22S Reena JOKL-TENNYSON 
142 Lacrimosa (19¢) ee eee rae reaper eer tay SCHUBERT-Falk 
TET Fh GI I CID onc oc cicsccccvcccces CROKER-SCHOFIELD 
| § Secs s iS eryrrare arr KING-BLAKE 

S.A.T.B 

TD. ey 6 ova ctwiccescneseceses KASTALSKY-Ray 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)........... TALLIS-Loftin 


105 


Cantata Domino (Sing Unto the Lord) . HASSLER-Terry 


106 In the Valley Below (20c).................4-- MANNEY (Arr. by) 
Tere Or TD oo 6 5 0b 00s ceanscnncesanneses 
110**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...........-eeeeees CAS Beane 
> xk Se Hetty AEE See seen 
oS errr re GENET. rite 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, 418) er ener rT MOZART-Binder 
SEF er I a5 6.5. 500 6 Cecesccesesueinedins GOSS-Ray 
118 *The American Song (20c)..........-2-+++++ 4. + -MARTIN- SMITH 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c)............-..eeee- LWOFF-Walton 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide ET own ce ah enwe@e tise oman MEEKER 
196 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)...........- HRAMM 
=  ~ Sty pre GEL. MONTGOMERY 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c).. , . BRATTON-HERRICK 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12¢ ): sini aaa eae ed KING 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12c) . MOLLER-HOLST (Arr. by) 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (12c) (Psalm 103) (A Cepnetie) .GESSLER 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c)...... ERWIN-Harlow 
i060 JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c). .. .ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
"° °°}. SCRE ee RS: PER mt Falk 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song...............0000eee Ps 
145 Where Willows Bend (20c)...........- cece cece eee eeee iti’) 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) Gee).. hanseeacn SHIMMERING 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c).. WICKLINE 
- -. : FS rere ar: errr BLEDSOE 
T.T.B.B. 
108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus)............ MANNEY vr. by) 
iim Qe ee eer GARTLAN 
119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c)..........- SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c)..... ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
S59 Re IE BOI oo oo cccccccccccoccccecsess WINKOPP 
153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c)............cceeeeeeeees WALTON 
~ | etna rE ES WALTON 


*Band and orchestra parts available. 


**Orchestra parts available. 


Free reference copies of any of the above on request 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 Fifth Avenue 


Your Dealer Can Supply These, Too! 


We Have Recently Purchased the Following 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY MUSIC BOOKS 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


Children’s Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays.............4505- $1.50 


I oo ote ene te ek ot cae Gok aes 1.75 
Concert Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays...............5505- 3.50 
Dance Music the Whole World Plays. ...........05 cece cece eenee 1.50 
EES EER ei ene pre Pan ene 1.75 
Light Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays...........0.00eeeeeee 1.50 
I i a lu is Sisieo ae weelslb-eele .. 1.50 
Modern Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays... . 2... ....00ceeee 1.50 
Signed bile be haGiamaa aa Glen iiaay eas wie bathe wihes-5 beeen 1.50 
Piano Classics the Whole World Plays............-20-00005- ~~ Bae 
Piano Duets the Whole World Plays............0000cececccceees 1.50 
i os ed eines werden eacenil 1.65 
Pei FRNGN Te TOE TENE IID 6b ccc cdcccncecendectconens 1.25 
Recital Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays.............0c00e0ee 1.50 
Sacred Music the Whole World Loves... ........ cece eeuuee << Se 
EE ER BREE EES SS ES a CN ee ee er 1.75 
I sas i aise wari te acicncend eo ane aa ere care eeemereele 5 
VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 
ee i ne ean on ene are ear ee epee 3.50 
Light Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays... .........20-0eeeee 9.20 
Modern Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays.............000005 2.50 
ean oa Voccy kien nnd aecnehewene «eee 68s 2.20 
eo a. cep eteedbesebeaeaneedeawen 3.50 
NOE ere ere Peer er 2.20 
Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays... .......ccee eee eeeeeeces 2.50 
ORGAN COLLECTIONS 
(with Hammond registration) 
ee Nig ok ckeeA aN eeNbesintia bebieaNa ees 2.00 
og NT Ee ee re ee 2.00 
Orgen Pieces the Whole World Plays (New).........eeeeeeeeees 2.50 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


Ballads the Whole World Sings.........0. 
Gilbert and Sullivan at Home.. 
Grand Opera at Home......... 
Light Opera at Home.... nieces 
Love Songs the Whole World Sings. 

Seilees ME CN COUT 0D SINE: oo oi5ic ce csicndcssctscsevessoenns 
ESSELTE ELE LITO T PEE OPE TTT TT 
NE No oo 6.5 65.0569 0 8'0: 8605. 0.565.406 04S ORS ESOT 
Sol Ee WEEE WOU DINER. 5s cvcccscesanvswesccrsccuestios 







SAXOPHONE COLLECTIONS 


Saxophone Pieces the Whole World Plays 
For Eb Alto, C Melody, or Bb Tenor... .......2seeeeeee each $2.20 


GENERAL COLLECTION 


What Do You Know About Music? (Revised)... ..- 6... cece eens $1.50 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Printed in U.S. A. 











February-March, 


Nineteen Forty-five 
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CTupENTs!/- 


A GOOD SAXOPHON 


Wish we could hear your answer. Let me give you mine. 


First, you want what I call “musical perfection’—an 
instrument that is absolutely in tune in all registers with full 
tonal beauty from bottom to top, and no fuzziness or dif- 
ferent quality on the key notes. And you want to be able to 
swing into extreme fortissimo without choking, or glide into 
delicate pianissimo with sustained tonal quality. 


Of course musical perfection depends a lot on ‘“mechani- 
cal perfection” —key action that is fast, light, and uniform, 
with no bounce during rapid passages. Long wearing pads. 
No mechanical noise. Sturdy construction with efficient 
long-wearing parts that can stand hard usage. And for 
showmanship—you want beauty in design and finish that 
lets the world know you have a fine instrument. 


Who makes a good saxophone? Just wait ‘til I can get a 
new Elkhart in your hands after the war. 





THE ELK 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT C 





WHAT MAKES 
e? 





ELKHART, 
e INDIANA 











Bulletin Board 





Music Education in 14 American Re- 
publics. (Educaci6n Musical En 14 
Reptiblicas Americanas) by Vanett Law- 
ler. This attractive publication contains 
the Spanish translation and the original 
English text of the official report from 
the recent visit to Latin American Re- 
publics made by the Associate Executive 
Secretary of the MENC, on war leave, 
serving as Liaison Officer of the Na- 
tional Education Association to the Pan 
American Union and Music Education 
Consultant of the PAU Music Division. 
In addition to the Spanish and English 
versions of the report (the latter of 
which is running currently in the Jour- 
nal), the booklet contains an impressive 
list of music educators, musicians, and 
general educators in the countries vis- 
ited by the author. This list of names 
is invaluable to persons in all of the 
American Republics who are interested 
in making contact with colleagues in 
their neighbor countries. The report is 
published in a limited edition. Copies, 
as long as available, will be supplied by 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., at fifty cents each. 


MENC Committee Reports, 1942-44. A 
mimeographed volume of 122 pages con- 
tains the reports of the Widening Hori- 
zons Curriculum Committees. These re- 
ports, for the most part, represent re- 
visions or extensions of the preliminary 
reports which were mimeographed and 
distributed at the MENC Biennial Meet- 
ing at St. Louis in the spring of 1944. 
In no ease, however, are the reports 
presented as completed or final, inas- 
much as the work of the curriculum- 
committee organization, set up during 
the 1942-44 term of Lilla Belle Pitts, is 
being continued through the curriculum 
committees appointed by the presidents 
of the six MENC Divisions. The work 
of the Division Conference committees 
will be carried on through 1946, in ac- 
cordance with the plan which will be an- 
nounced by National President John C. 
Kendel in the near future. 

Regardless of the fact that the 1942- 
44 reports may be considered largely in 
the light of reports of progress, there is 
much valuable material in the volume, 
and it is anticipated that the limited edi- 
tion will soon be exhausted. Price for 
the complete set of reports, staple-bound 
with heavy paper cover, $1.00 postpaid 


Music Week, May 6-13. School music 
teachers and directors, who have not as 
yet completed plans for participation in 
the local observance of the 1945 Music 
Week, should secure at once the 1945 
Music Week Letter from National and 
Inter-American Music Week Committee, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. The theme for this year’s ob- 
servance is the same as that of last 
year, i.e., Use Music to Foster Unity for 
the War and the Peace to Follow. The 
1945 Letter, issued by Secretary C. M. 
Tremaine, contains a list of practical 
suggestions for activities for the 1945 
observance and a bibliography of mate- 
rials obtainable through the National 
Music Week Committee. 


Inter-American Codperation in the 
Schools. A pamphlet recently published 
by the United States Office of Education 
provides suggestions for activities, or- 
ganization aids, and other valuable mate- 
rial for advisers of student Pan Amer- 
ican clubs and other scholastic inter- 
American activities. The pamphlet de- 
scribes the growth of Pan American 
clubs in the United States and other 
American Republics. The largest por- 
tion is devoted to program suggestions 
and sources of program aids. Celebra 


CONTINUED ON PAGE TWELVE 
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BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, Inc. 


43 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Respectfully Refer You for the Following Publications—To The 





Music House Now Supplying You. 


ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


ECK METHOD for FLUTE 

GEKELER METHOD for OBOE 

LENTZ METHOD for BASSOON 

HENDRICKSON METHOD for 
CLARINET 

CAILLIET METHOD for ALTO and 
TENOR SAXOPHONE 

EDWARDS-HOVEY METHOD for 
CORNET 

POTTAG-HOVEY METHOD for 
FRENCH HORN 

CIMERA-HOVEY 
TROMBONE and BARITONE 

RUSSELL HARVEY METHOD for 
TROMBONE and BARITONE 

KUHN CIMERA METHOD for 
TUBA 

BUGGERT METHOD for DRUM 

BUGGERT METHOD for XYLO- 
PHONE and MARIMBA 


$1.00 each 


METHOD for 


QUARTET ALBUMS 
for 
WIND INSTRUMENTS 


SKORNICKA QUARTET ALBUM for 
B-flat CLARINETS 

OWINGS QUARTET ALBUM for B- 
flat CLARINETS 

POTTAG QUARTET ALBUM for 
FRENCH HORNS 

ECK QUARTET ALBUM for 
FLUTES 

LA VIOLETTE QUARTET ALBUM 
for CORNETS 

LA VIOLETTE QUARTET ALBUM 
for 4 TROMBONES or 3 TROM- 
BONES, TUBA or BARITONE 
Volume I 

LA VIOLETTE QUARTET ALBUM 
for 4 TROMBONES or 3 TROM- 
BONES, TUBA or BARITONE — 
Volume II 

CAILLIET QUARTET ALBUM for 
SAXOPHONES (2 E-flat Altos, B- 
flat Tenor and E flat Baritone) 


CAILLIET BRASS QUARTET AL- 
BUM for 2 B-flat Cornets and 2 
Trombones 


60c each 


PASSAGES 


jor 
VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS 
Extracted from Famous Works 
FLUTE PASSAGES 
CLARINET PASSAGES 
and II 
CORNET (Trumpet) PASSAGES 
FRENCH HORN PASSAGES (Pot- 
tag) Volumes I and II 
TROMBONE (Bass Clef) PASSAGES 
BARITONE (Bass Clef) PASSAGES 
TUBA (Bass Clef) PASSAGES 
$1.00 each 








Volumes I 


ORIGINAL STUDIES 


for 
VARIOUS INSTRUMENTS 


| 

| 

| ADVANCED TROMBONE 
STUDIES 
| 








Russell Harvey...$1.00 
DALBY TRUMPET STUDIES 
for the Young Student....... 75 
GRAND VIRTUOSO 
SAXOPHONE STUDIES 
Dy Treakier® LAGAPUS....cccces 1.50 


GRAND ARTISTIC 
SAXOPHONE DUETS (for 
Two Altos, Tenors or Bari- 
tones) by Traxler-Lazarus... 1.50 


FAMOUS CLARINET 
CADENZAS—Schad 
FIRST BOOK OF PRACTICAL 
STUDIES for CLARINET — 
a RE EE arr 
TONGUE GYMNASTIX for 
Clarinets, Saxophones or 
Trumpets—Henri "Weber..... 
170 ORIGINAL STUDIES for 
TROMBONE—J. Cimera...... 1.00 
221 PROGRESSIVE TROM- 
BONE STUDIES—J. Cimera.. 1.00 
FORTY ADVANCED STUDIES 
for TRUMPET—Tyrrell...... 1.00 
Special Edition by Nilo Hovey 
FORTY PROGRESSIVE 
STUDIES for TROMBONE— 





~1 


or 











er eS rarer 1.00 
POTTAG DAILY EXERCISES 

for FRENCH HORN—Max P. 

PU sic ewtsnsceevsencssdee .75 
PRACTICAL FLUTE STUDIES 

my FRE BGs ccsccosnsvevs 75 
PREPARATORY MELODIES to 

SOLO WORK for FRENCH 

a er err 1.00 


06 
PROGRESSIVE DUETS 


for 
INDIVIDUALS and CLASSES 


by IRVING TALLMADGE 
and CLIFFORD LILLYA 


Published for 
ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Send for Free Thematic Catalog 


Send for a 
FREE COMPLETE COPY 
in miniature form of the 
EDWARDS HOVEY 
CORNET METHOD 








150 
ORIGINAL 
EXERCISES 


IN UNISON FOR BAND OR 
ORCHESTRA 


BY 
GROVER C. YAUS 
AND 
ROY M. MILLER 


Designed expressly for teaching 
DIVISION OF MEASURE — 
TEMPOS and RHYTHMS with 
WARMUP — TUNEUP and 
SCALE EXERCISES 
INSTRUMENTATION 
C Instruments 
Violin, C Flute, Oboe, 
Marimba 
Bh Instruments 
Clarinet, Cornet, Bass 
Clarinet, Tenor Saxophone, 
Baritone Treble Clef 
E> Instruments 
E-flat Clarinet, Alto Clari- 
net, Alto Saxophone, Bari- 
tone Saxophone, Alto Horn 
F Instruments 
French Horns 
D> Instruments 
D-flat Piccolo, D-flat Flute 
Bass Clef Instruments 
Cello, String Bass, Bas- 
soon, Trombone, Baritone, 
Euphonium, E-flat Tuba, B- 
flat Tuba 
Alto Clef Instruments 
Viola 
Percussion 
Bass 
Traps 
Conductor 
Piano 


Any Book 60c <& 
=p Piano—$1.00 


Drum, Snare Drum, 


To acquaint you with this ezrcel- 
lent publication and as an in- 
ducement to pyre additional 
parts at regular prices, we offer 
you one copy of the Piano 
(Cond.) at the Special Price of 
25e. 
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Chorus2s, — definitely appropriate 
for Patriotic, Commencement 


and Festival Programs 


THESE SIX ARE OUTSTANDING AMONG CHORUSES FOR 
SUCH OCCASIONS, 


and are obtainable for mixed. women’s and men’s voices 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home.................. Vead 
We FE hike vd dccnncatecevesvcndscnvaeds Sibelius 
‘ined Lefebvre 


Onward. 
Forever Free 


Cadman 


a me SL! yy | sree arene Davis 


Glory 
A Song for 
I NS ee eee hee owen eweead Handel 


These Choruses, used on General Programs with Unusual Suc- 


cess, are particularly well suited for Spring Concerts 


Here Comes the Band (SSA-TBB)............ Straus-Lefebvre 
Think On Me....... (All Choral Arrangements) Scott-Perrenot 

_ ” eee Bach 
The Little French Clock (| ~ = er Kountz 
The Shepherd Girl...... ; = ” poorer. Yon 
WED avs 0ewdsoeenes i Lertt Sjoberg 


Just Published — New Choruses, which 
you will find appealing - 

White Iris (SSA) 
The Nightingale (SSA).................. Castelnuovo-T edesco 
Silver Hours (SATB) 
Smuggler’s Song (SSA) 
Amish Child’s Song 
You Are the Land I Love (TTBB) 


Copies, for inspection, are obtainable on request 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FOR CONCERT —FESTIVAL— COMMENCEMENT 


“Magnificent and Inspiring, yet so Practical’’ 


TABERNACLE CHOIR SERIES 
Choral Octavos for Mixed Choir (S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.) 


J. SPENCER CORNWALL 
Director of the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 





These settings will enhance the ‘dignity of your choir. 
choral style, 
singers and audiences. 


Order copies NOW 


PIONEER MUSIC PRESS 


466 12th Avenue 





We take pleasure in announcing the publication of these remarkable choral settings by 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL... 16c 
THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC... 16c 
BLESSED ARE THEY (Keinze))... oseielsalenshesoemniletinneherisieibensee esis tesamaaicdiiaibaibsitbeleialashianiloabesiie 16c 


With forthrightness and strong 
they use individual sections and total ensemble in a manner thrilling to 


Salt Lake City 3, Utah 
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tions of three occasions of inter-American 





significance are discussed—Teachers’ 


Day, September 11, Columbus Day, Oc- 
tober 12, Pan American Day, April 14. 
Send ten cents to Superintendent of 


Washington 25, D. C., 
Pamphlet No. 97. 


Documents, and 


ask for a copy of 


School Sound Systems. The important 
place which school sound systems hold 
in the field of audio-visual education is 
discussed in a twenty-eight page manual 
recently released by the Education De- 
partment of RCA Victor Division, Radio 
Corporation of America. This publica- 
tion is primarily concerned with specific 
applications of sound system installa- 
tions in elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools. The booklet also contains 
a list of audio-visual aids which RCA 
Victor will make available to the educa- 
tion field in the postwar period. Copies 
of the booklet can be obtained by writ- 
ing to RCA Victor, Educational Depart- 
ment, Camden, New Jersey. 
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To All Members and Friends of the MENC 


As announced in the January Journal, the six Division Conferences are canceled in compliance with 
the recent request of the Office of Defense Transportation. The Conferences gladly sacrifice these 
meetings for the larger good. We do not intend to abandon education, however, for we feel that, 
with the exception of the war, nothing can exceed it in national importance. 


To fit the times, the Presidents’ Council was assembled in Chicago and agreed on an emergency 
program which we earnestly hope will meet the approval of our membership. The vast work of 
music education cannot carry on efficiently without that planning and inspiration which the Con- 
ference meetings have annually supplied. We must meet and confer, but the groups, though small 
in size, must be large in coverage. This means state, regional, and local meetings in very many 
places, where travel is short and hotel demands modest. 


Each Division will first conduct a small planning meeting, which we are calling a War Emergency 
Council. These will be held at places and dates as follows: 

Southern—Birmingham, Alabama—March 8-11 

California-Western—Fresno, California—March 27-29 

Southwestern—Wichita, Kansas—April 6-7 

Northwest—Spokane, Washington—April 6-8 

North Central—Chicago, Illinois—April 13-15 

Eastern—New York, New York—April 20-22 


These War Emergency Councils will be comprised of consultants appointed by the Division presi- 
dents, with the aid and advice of the state presidents and other executives. They will represent 
the state organizations, the Regional Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, the In-and-About 
Clubs and other vitally interested units. 


These consultants will conduct a purposeful series of meetings which will be far from mere dis- 
cussion groups. It is expected that the direct and immediate outcome will be the practical blueprint 
for the state and group emergency meetings which must logically follow. 


In this way we hope to gain the benefits of what eventually must be an every-member participation. 
These will be in many ways more real and meaningful than the more impressive programs of the 
customary big Conference meetings, desirable though these are. 


During all this time, in most of the Divisions, the committees appointed some time ago are working 
on their projects with unparalleled zeal. These will be made available to all of us as soon as they 
can be edited and collected. 


We have made these decisions in accordance with the authority you delegated us. They represent 
our best combined judgments after many hours of careful deliberation. We know you will give 
every assistance in carrying out these necessary war emergency activities. 


MENC Presidents’ Council 


GRATIA BOYLE, President, Southwestern Division 
WAYNE S. HERTZ, President, Northwest Division 
VINCENT A. HIDEN, President, California-Western Division 
MAX S. NOAH, President, Southern Division 

HAZEL B. NOHAVEC, President, North Central Division 
ALFRED SPOUSE, President, Eastern Division 

JOHN C. KENDEL, National President 


Chicago, Illinois, February, 1945 
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. 
Adopted by the Presidents’ Council of the Music Educators 
National Conference, Chicago IIL, February 13, 1945 
General Purposes (7) To correlate and coérdinate all the foregoing on 
. * e.¢ . ¢ ¢ -W’ > 7cie . - rrz , ~ , 
To carry on all regular and special activities now in a nation-wide basis in a program which will 
a atete Opener ey sae harness the organized forces of music education, 
progress or to be initiated, which are vital for: “a, 
: ' through enlisting as prime movers —and not 
(1) The maintenance and development of music merely helpers or assistants—the entire person- 
education. nel of the music education field through the 
(2) The-welfare of the music education profession. medium of: ae 
(a) The state organizations. 
(3) The continuation and extension of services (b) Regional, substate, and district organizations. 
which the organization should provide for its (c) In-and-About Clubs. 
membership. (d) Local groups and school and college music de- 
ate ; ; ? - partments. 
(4) The maximum contribution to the war effort, 
and adequate preparation for the postwar period. Procedure 
The lar > meow De - e- . wanes . 
Specific Objectives The Wat Emergency | rogram will be developed and 
open ; ; put into action through a series of planning sessions 
(1) lo provide _ and — for carrying 7 the (‘Emergency Councils”) : 
activities and projects which to any extent have ole : ——_— 
been dependent upon the functioning of the  ‘ I) meoy eines Ris ar Emergency Council 
biennial meetings (for instance, the work of the (held in ¢ a Sens 11-14). 
curriculum committees). (2) MENC Division War Emergency Councils. 
7 (See schedule on page 15.) 
? -) . -te > 40° > ve 
(2) To promote and extend the music education . oe * a r 
ge ED (3) State Association War Emergency Councils, 
program in its several aspects—educational, cul- Terk ; . : 
cosal eanuiional and similar meetings planned by smaller organi- 
al, VOCE onal. ° ° . 7 
zation units. 
(3) To activate and guide special projects, both as 
related to the general program of music educa- ENC Division War Emergency Councils 
tion, and to war and postwar affairs. An Emergency Council has been called by the presi- 
(4) To assist in securing more recognition for the dent of each of the Division Conferences. Each 
music program on the part of school boards, st education organization unit in the area of the 
wie ic . c » oy Tk i . . 
administrators, and the public where provision Division is asked to send an official consultant. In- 
for and financial support of music in the schools cluded in this representation will be: 
is inadequate; to cooperate in the establishing (1) The officers of the Division. 
of state music supervision in all State Depart- (2) State consultants appointed or elected by state 
ments of Education. affliates, and cooperating state organizations in 
(5) To provide ways and means for further stimu- unaffiliated states (obviously, these will include 
lating interest and enlisting active participation state presidents and state representatives). 
in the MENC of undergraduates in teacher- (3) Consultants named by intra- and inter-state or- 
preparation institutions. ganization units—In-and-About Clubs, district 
ore ; < organizations, NSBOVA regional boards of 
(6) To increase the power of the organization control, colleges, principal school systems. 
through promotional activities designed to: (Maximum total of consultants for each meet- 
(a) Develop wider and more complete knowledge of ing: fifty.) 
and appreciation for the organization and what it ‘ : ’ : ; 
represents. (4) State supervisors of music. 
(b) Secure more participation of individual music 
educators in the affairs and services of the or- Agenda 
ganization. aes. 3 : . . a 
. (c) Increase membership — active, contributing, life, | his is a national \ ar Emergency Program, there- 
and sustaining. fore the agenda will be the same for all six of the 
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MENC Division Emergency Councils, and, in some 
degree at least, for the state planning meetings or 
Councils, with the exception of possible shifts of 
emphasis, special treatments or additional items, as 
may be required for the needs peculiar to a given 
area. (An outline of the agenda is given below.) 


Expenses 

Since expenses in connection with the Division 
emergency Councils must obviously be borne by the 
consultants, it is anticipated that most organizations 
and institutions represented will provide for at least 
partial reimbursement to their consultants for travel- 
ing expenses. 


State War Emergency Councils 

Following the Division War Emergency Councils, 
state representatives and representatives of the 
smaller units will be asked to secure cooperation of 
their respective organizations in setting up a series 
of state, district, and local War Emergency Councils. 
The general agenda as revised and adopted by the 
six Division War Emergency Councils will be sup- 
plied for use in connection with the Emergency 
Councils of the state organizations and the smaller 


units, but each unit is expected to formulate its own 
plans and procedures for carrying out the recom- 
mendations brought back by their representatives 
from the Division War Emergency Councils. 


Bulletins 


Sulletins will be issued at frequent intervals from the 

headquarters office, and will be supplied to all con- 
sultants who attend the six Division Councils, and to 
all others who should have such bulletins. Each state 
and intra-state organization is asked to follow 
through with its own bulletin dealing specifically 
with the application of the various phases of the 
program in the area of the organization unit. Ar- 
rangements will e made for exchanging state and 
district bulletins so that all leaders in the activities 
instigated under this program will be informed re- 
garding the plans, activities and results in the other 
areas. 


Suggestions 


Suggestions for consideration in connection with the 
War Emergency Programs are solicited. Write to 
the president of your Division Conference, your state 
president, or to the headquarters office. 


Music Educators War Emergency Councils 
AGENDA 


Registration of Consultants 


Division Board Meeting 

(1) Review of agenda and discussion of general procedures 
for sessions of War Emergency Council. 

(2) Appointment of Nominating Committee and Tellers. 
(Election will be by mail.) 

(3) Report on continuation of National Education Associa- 
tion affiliation. 


Opening of General Consultants’ Sessions 

(1) Roll call. 

(2) Statement of purpose of meeting. 

(3) Reports by states. 

(4) Review of topics and areas suggested for consideration 
(see list on page 19). 

(5) Appointment of consultant groups. 

(6) Instructions to consultant groups. 

(7) Question box and discussion pertaining to work of con- 
sultant groups. 


Consultant Group Sessions 

Groups will meet in rooms assigned at the close of the first 

general consultants’ session and will be expected to com- 

plete their reports within the period assigned by the presi- 

dent. Reports should be written, and maximum length of 

each report should be two typewritten pages, single spaced. 

Each report should cover, among other points, the follow- 

ing: 

(1) The committee’s concept of the assigned topic in rela- 
tion to the war and postwar curriculum. 

(2) Place in the music education program in relation to the 
over-all picture. 

(3) Place in or relationship to the activities program of the 
state, substate, district, and local organizations. 


(4) Ways and means for activation, promotion, and achieve- 
ment. 

(5) Recommendations offered to the planning 
consideration and action. 


session for 


Reports of Consultant Groups 


Summarization 


The president, or someone appointed for the purpose, will 
give a review of the reports of the consultant groups, and 
summarize the items suggested for consideration for in- 
clusion in the agendas of auxiliary, affiliated, and codperat- 
ing groups: 


(1) What activities and special projects should be given 
major place in the emergency program? 





(2) Which of these activities and projects can be carried on 
in whole or in part by the state organizations ? 

(3) What special codperation can be asked of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association? 

(4) What activities and projects can best be handled 
through the mail—letters, bulletins, etc. ? 

~ , e ¢ 

(5) What can be done through the JournaL? How can 
the state association periodicals and bulletins be asked 
to cooperate ? 

(6) What can be done through the medium of the state 
education magazines and other periodicals? 

(7) What other media can be utilized? 

(8) Recommendations to the MENC Board of Directors, 


and to NSBOVA Board of Control. 
Recommendations for Consideration 
Discussion 


Adoption of Approved Recommendations 








= 
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For Mutual Helpfulness 


EDITORIAL 


AN 


yh oBJECT of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, according to Article 2 of the Constitution, is 
“mutual helpfulness in the promotion and advancement 
of music education through the instrumentality of the 
schools and other educational institutions.” In the in- 
terpretation and pursuit of this broad objective, the or- 
ganization has, especially in the past decade, vastly in- 
creased the scope of its activities and has acquired a 
veritable network of auxiliary, cooperating, and affiliated 
organizations. It has developed prestige and power, and 
has recorded achievements far beyond anything visual- 
ized even less than ten years ago. 

In the past fifteen years the organization has not only 
carried on a constantly expanding program but it has also 
met and come through a number of emergency situations. 
In 1933, when tax appropriations were being cut and 
the place of music and other cultural subjects in the cur- 
riculum threatened, the Conference took the initiative 
in a campaign for the “mobilization of public support for 
school music.” It was in this year that two of the sec- 
tional Conference meetings were cancelled at the last 
moment, and the remaining four were held just at the 
time the country was staggered by the bank holiday and 
the resultant uncertain, not to say panicky, conditions. 
Membership enrollments dropped, and there was also a 
scattering of forces and energy due to the development of 
state and substate school music activities, few of which 
were organizationally related to each other or to the 
MENC. Then was begun the movement, now well ad- 
vanced, toward unification and integration. Thus, an- 
other difficult period was weathered, and today the 
forces of music education are much better prepared to 
cope with the emergency, which, growing out of the 
vicissitudes of the war, has resulted in complete can- 
cellation of the programs planned by the six MENC 
Divisions for the spring of 1945. Indeed, with its present 
resources of unity and coordinated leadership, the or- 
ganization is enabled not only to take the blow in full 
stride, but actually to turn the exigencies of hampering 
restrictions to advantage through an “emergency pro- 
gram,” devised and put into operation almost overnight. 

Even so, it must be remembered that only recently was 
a very serious threat to music in the schools encoun- 
tered. This was at the entry of our country into World 
War II, when immediate problems of manpower over- 
shadowed all other issues in the minds of our national 
leaders. For a time it actually appeared that the work 
of many years might be brought to naught. So great 
was the emphasis on the need for training for production 
and for military service that even the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps plan, designed by the U. S. Office of 
Education as an educational war measure, was at first 
apparently advocating a musicless curriculum. Certainly, 
music was not the only subject left out in the cold by 
being omitted from the first war lists of educational 
“essentials” or “musts.” But many school administrators 
who had regarded it as essential in times of peace, con- 
cluded that music was nonessential in wartime. 
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Quick action was required. And there was action— 
with results that are well known. Music was declared 
“essential,” not only in the High-School Victory Corps, 
but took its place in the wartime programs of nearly 
every Department and Agency of the Government. The 
Program for Music Education in Wartime—the inevi- 
table sequel and companion to the Program for Amer- 
ican Unity through Music—will afford a signal chapter 
in music education’s history. It will be the story of 
how the music education profession, because it was or- 
ganized and prepared, was able to meet full-square the 
challenges of the times—and, among other things, to 
demonstrate conclusively that music education is a force 
to be reckoned with in American life and in our inter- 
course with the peoples of other nations. 

In looking back, one is constrained to observe that 
various major and minor emergencies were in reality 
stepping stones in the constant advancement of the or- 
ganization and in the status of the profession which it 
represents. Thus it can be said that, in spite of—and in 
part because of—the problems which had to be met due 
to external and internal uncertainties, the organization 
has, since 1930, carried on what might have been con- 
ceived, had anyone been prophetic enough to so plan it, 
as a long-term program of expansion. But, regardless 
of the processes through which the present stage of de- 
velopment has been reached, the fact is that experience 
has been gained and a foundation laid which make pos- 
sible a well-planned and logical postwar program of fur- 
ther growth. 

This brief recital might well be dedicated as a tribute 
to the leaders and doers who, through their faithfulness 
and devotion to a cause, have made the MENC an out- 
standing example of successful voluntary organization 
effort—and who, since 1907, brought music education 
from a lowly place to its present status. 

These men and women are working shoulder to shoul- 
der with their younger colleagues in carrying on the war- 
time program of music education, and at the same time 
setting the stage for the long-term postwar program—the 
beginnings of which we see clearly defined in the plans 
and procedures set up for the emergency program an- 
nounced in this issue. 








VY JINNING THE WAR and the peace is the first con- 
cern of every citizen. Because this is true and 
because we know the war and the peace must and will 
be won, our focus on this immediate objective obviously 
involves such attention as can wisely and fairly be given 
to our responsibilities in maintaining the peace. Other- 
wise, there can be no justification of the effort and sacri- 
fices made to obtain the peace and the privilege of con- 
tinuing our American Way of Life. 

This means that from the standpoint of those who 
espouse any especial field of endeavor deserving its place 
in the “American Way,” it is necessary to plan for the 
postwar period. With or without predetermined plans, 
the things we do now help to lay the foundation for the 
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future and may even determine our entire course in the 
days to come. Selfishly put, it is up to us to decide now 
what shall be our place in the sun when peace is declared. 

Reducing all this to our own small, but, we proudly 
admit, important realm, there must be critical review and 
weighing in terms of present and postwar values of all 
factors and influences contributory to the present and 
anticipated status of music education. The War Emer- 
gency Program, announced on these pages, paves the 
way for just this—for a thoughtful examination and 
evaluation which will lead to agreement upon the long- 
term objectives and a practical, workable diagram of 
day-by-day and year-by-year steps required to attain 
such objectives. 

The MENC has never lacked for leadership—and 
never has the truth of this assertion been more manifest 
than at t*‘s critical time, as is already attested by the 
alertness, vision, and wise decisions of our chosen lead- 
ers. Indeed, were it possible, the major portion of this 
issue of the JoURNAL might well be devoted to a report 
of the recent deliberations of the MENC Executive Com- 
mittee, the Presidents’ Council, the Executive Council of 
the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associ- 
ations, and the Business Advisory Committee.* 

In looking ahead, it is significant that the War Emer- 





* The annual midyear meeting of the MENC Executive Committee was 
held in Chicago February 14-17. The Business Advisory Committee met 
with the Executive Committee February 16-17. Due to the emergency 
caused by the cancellation of the MENC Division meetings, the Presi- 
dents’ Council, comprised of the six Division presidents and the National 
president, also met in Chicago at this time. opening their sessions on 
February 10 and joining with the Executive Committee during the latter 
part of the week, as did the Executive Council (presidents) of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations which convened on 
February 16. The Music Education Exhibitors Association was also 
represented by its president. 


gency Program, besides serving immediate and necessary 
ends, will also enlist virtually the entire membership of 
the organization in a democratic participation in the 
studies, evaluations, and planning necessary to prepare 
the music education field and its sponsoring organiza- 
tion for the postwar period. 

As stated by National President John C. Kendel, “No 
organization which is successful remains static. We well 
know that the MENC will continue to grow and develop, 
but we have reached the point where we owe it to our- 
selves to chart the direction for this growth and devel- 
opment. There can be no better time than now for us 
to consider some of the factors essential to a long-term 
program. Among these are such items as: study of the 
basic purposes of the MENC in the light of present and 
anticipated conditions; review and restatement of the 
objectives music education must attain to achieve these 
broad purposes; review and restatement of general poli- 
cies pertaining to the educational and functional aspects 
and services of the organization; study of the present 
organization structure to determine what changes or 
developments, if any, are essential to greater effective- 
ness; adoption of a financial plan designed to operate 
concurrently with our long-term, over-all program. 

“The emergency plan announced by the presidents of 
the MENC Divisions in this issue provides a first big 
step in developing a long-term program for the organi- 
zation. We believe that the operation of the emergency 
plan, coupled with the work of the curriculum commit- 
tee organization, and with the activities of the affiliated 
organizations, will lead to an era of growth and achieve- 


ment in the postwar years.” C.V.B. 


# 





— 


(1) U. S. Office of Education Expansion Program. (The 
proposed program recently announced for the improve- 
ment of the services of the U. S. Office of Education 
includes provision for three staff specialists for music— 
elementary, secondary, and higher education divisions, 
respectively. The entire program should be supported 
by MENC and all associated organizations.) 

(2) State music supervision (in states not now providing 
for music specialists in their education departments). 

(3) Codperation with teacher-preparation institutions. 

(4) Aids for affiliated state organizations. 

(5) Relationship with the NEA and its departments, and 
with the state education associations. 

(6) Relationships with organizations in the allied fields of 
education, music, etc. 

(7) Professional and community relations. 

(8) General promotion of the music education program, 
especially in areas where provision for music in the 
schools is inadequate. 

(9) Vocational aspects of music education. 

(10) Postwar employment of demobilized servicemen. (In 
cooperation with Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation.) 

(11) Refresher courses, “clinics,” and other media for in- 
service training and developing experiences for teachers. 

(12) Other aids available to music teachers (such as scien- 
tific studies in music education). 


areas. Additional items suggested by consultants 





Topics and Areas for Consideration at War Emergency Councils 


The twenty-six items above are included in the agenda for the Emergency Councils scheduled by the sir 
MENC Divisions in which will participate consultants representing the organization units of the respective 
will be added to this list. 
is printed on page 17, schedule of the six Division Councils on page 15. 


(13) Functional aspects of music education (in recreation, 
industry, in hospitals, etc.). 

(14) The place in the educational program of 
social instruments (fretted instruments, 
harmonica, tonette, ocarina, etc.). 

(15) Folk music in the U. S. (With special reference to 
codperation of Library of Congress Music Division.) 

(16) School music competition-festivals. 

(17) Local, county, and small-area inter-school music activi- 
ties. 

(18) Special emphasis on instrumental music in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

(19) Class instruction. 

(20) Instrumental and vocal music activities in high school ‘ 
and college levels. 

(21) Correlation of high school and college music programs. 

(22) Audio-visual aids for music education (radio, records, 
recording equipment, films, etc.). 

(23) Ways and means of developing “music discrimination” 
on the part of the music teacher, pupil, and the public. 


so-called 
accordion, 


(24) Popular music. 

(25) Music in the Service of Schools at War Awards. 
(Co6perative project with U. S. Treasury Department 
and Music War Council of America.) 

(26) Music in inter-American and international cultural re- 
lations. (In codperation with the Department of State 
and Pan American Union.) 


An outline of the agenda 
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Music Education in Fourteen 
Latin-American Repu blics 


VANETT LAWLER 


In the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


LL of the fourteen Republics visited have music 
A teathing programs in their elementary and second- 

ary schools. There was some music activity in each 
of the 150 schools visited by the writer, with emphasis 
on choral rather than on instrumental work. Though it 
would not be within the scope of this report to list all 
of the public and private schools, the orphanages, schools 
for delinquents, and other schools visited, mention is 
made of some in which music education was obviously 
reaching large numbers of children. 

In Mexico the writer saw some interesting work in 
rhythm bands and choral work in the elementary schools, 
Estado de Michoacdn and Emilio Carranza. Equally 
interesting were the music program at an elementary 
school for orphans in Mexico, Fundacién Mier y Pesado, 
and the marimba bands in the correction school Marcos 
Carias Reyes, in Honduras. In Nicaragua, considerable 
attention is given to the organization of drum and bugle 
corps in many of the schools. 

In Costa Rica, with its excellent educational system, 
the Girls’ High School of 900 students does praiseworthy 
work in mass singing and in two- and three-part singing 
with smaller groups. Likewise the Boys’ High School 
of Costa Rica, with an enrollment of 1,000 students, has 
a very good music program, which gives special attention 
to the problem of boys’ voices. It was also the privilege 
of the writer to hear a special concert in the National 
Theatre in San José, in which 700 elementary school 
children, twenty-five from each of the elementary schools, 
sang. The Girls’ High School, in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, stresses Panamanian folk music and dances, and 
groups from the school contribute to community activi- 
ties. The Girls’ Professional School of Panama, with 800 
students, also gives special attention to Panamanian folk 
music. Students and faculty participate in folk music 
and dances at the Manuel José Hurtado School, in Pan- 
ama, and this school also has a small instrumental group. 
Another Panamanian school, Artes y Oficios, has an en- 
rollment of over 1,300 boys who participate in a pro- 
gram of music education, with emphasis on their own 
folk music. 

Several elementary schools were visited in the munici- 
pality of Bogota, and it was observed that in addition to 


{[Nore: This is the second installment of a reprint of the official 
report of Miss Lawler’s mission to the Latin-American Republics. 
The third and concluding installment will be published in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. Copies of the complete report, which includes 
both English and Spanish versions, may be obtained from the Pan 


American Union, Music Division, Washington, D. C., or the MENC.] 
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a regular singing program particular attention is given 
to singing games. Special mention should be made of the 
fine equipment for music education in the San Bartolome 
High School. The Girls’ High School in Bogota has a 
school chorus which sings in both English and Spanish, 
and a music appreciation course using records. If the 
wishes of the director of the school are fulfilled, this 
progressive institution will also have an orchestra. 

The forward-looking programs carried on in the pri- 
vate schools in Colombia merit commendation. In two of 
the larger schools visited—the American School for Girls 
(Colegio Americano de Seioritas) and the American 
School for Boys (Colegio Americano para Varones)— 
and in the American Pre- and Primary School for small 
children, the writer found some of the most modern 
concepts of music education observed on the entire trip. 
The Modern School (Gimnasio Moderno) for boys, and 
the New School (Gimnasio Nuevo) for girls, both 
under exceptionally able direction, lose no opportunity 
to include the arts, particularly music, in their pro- 
grams. In the Modern School the band which was or- 
ganized some three years ago plays an important part 
in all school activities. The combined chorus from this 
school and the Girls’ School (Gimmnasio Femenino) was 
heard in a church service. 

It is not possible to comment on music groups in the 
elementary and secondary schools in Peru and Vene- 
zuela, since they were in their vacation period during 
the writer’s visit. Though the schools in Chile were 
also closed for vacation during most of the writer's 
stay, the organization of the music program was investi- 
gated. Some very sound plans are being worked out 
under a general supervisor of elementary school music. 
At Children’s Home No. 2 (Hogar Infantil No. 2), one 
of the elementary schools in session, the entire student 
body participates in a music program. In the Manuel 
de Salas Experimental School, in Santiago, the music 
education program is consistently good, due to the coop- 
eration of the administration, the able music faculty, and 
the student body. It is noteworthy that music education 
in Chile is being carried on not only in the capital, but 
in other cities and in the rural areas. Moreover, the 
all-important matter of materials is not being neglected. 
Four graded songbooks for use in music education 
throughout the Republic are now being prepared under 
the direction of the Ministry of Education and with the 
cooperation and assistance of the College of Fine Arts 
of the University. 

The Dominican Republic schools were also on vaca- 
tion during the writer’s visit, and it was not possible to 
hear the music groups. The comprehensive program of 
music education now being initiated in this Republic is 
indicated in the following excerpt from a memorandum 
sent to the writer by the Minister of Education: 
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A typical gathering in one of the plazas in a Mexican Village. 


In the curriculum of primary schools the teaching of singing is 
allotted five lessons weekly in every grade from the first to the 
eighth. The repertoire begins in the first grade with very simple 
folk, popular, patriotic, and moral songs sung in unison and 
learned by rote, giving preference to texts which interest the 
child and at the same time have educational value. . . . In 
the secondary schools one hour a week is devoted to music 
education. 


Mention should be made of the excellent music edu- 
cation work, especially in creative music by children, in 
the Observation School at the University of Puerto Rico. 
The Commissioner of Education and the general admin- 
istrators in the Puerto Rican schools are taking steps 
for improving the music education program through 
careful study of the following major factors: more time 
for music education in the schools; a more carefully 
planned teacher education program, and materials se- 
lected with a view to their use in the schools. Confer- 
ences with general educators in Haiti disclosed that. in 
the development of the intensive vocational education 
program now being inaugurated, the progressive idea is 
accepted that music education should be a part of this 
program. It will be of interest to watch the develop- 
ment of this program. 

In Cuba, elementary and secondary school music pro- 
grams are developing through the cooperation of La 
Confederacién Nacional de Conservatorios y de Profe- 
sionales de la Musica, El Grupo de Renovacion Musical, 
and the very active interest of the Director of Cultural 
Relations in the Ministry of Education. The Jnstituto 
Edison, a private school in Havana, has a good student 
band, and in the lower grades is privileged to have some 
of the best rhythm-band training observed on the trip. 
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The Instituto Civico Militar, one of several Government 
institutions for boys and girls under exceptionally able 
supervision, makes major contributions to Cuban com- 
munity life. 


Music Education in the 
Community 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


N THE Latin American Republics, much attention is 

given to music education by the symphony orches- 
tras. It was the privilege of the writer to spend consid- 
erable time with conductors of all of the symphony 
orchestras. As stated earlier in this report, their sin- 
cere interest in music education and their realization of 
its importance and its relation to their own work are 
indeed gratifying. Orchestras have been organized for 
some years in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, Chile, and Cuba, 
and all of them take a marked interest in the idea of 
“Young Peoples’ Concerts.” In addition to the concerts 
themselves, cooperative plans have been developed by 
the orchestra managements and the schools whereby the 
students receive advance preparation for the concerts 
they are to hear. Young Peoples’ Concerts have proba- 
bly been most fully developed in Chile, where the Insti- 
tute of Music Extension of the University of Chile and 
the Ministry of Education codperate in a comprehensive 
program of educational concerts for the school children. 
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A series of concerts is given by the Chilean National 
Symphony Orchestra during the school year, each one 
of which is attended by as many as 6,000 children. 

Special mention as well as commendation should be 
given to some of the younger orchestras in Latin 
America, which are wholeheartedly codperating with the 
schools, including those in El Salvador, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, Panama, and the Dominican Republic. The writer 
believes that the symphony orchestra can and will take 
an increasingly active part in the development of music 
education in Latin America. 


COMMUNITY MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Community music organizations have been active for 
many years in the Latin American Republics. They are 
of various types but their objectives are similar. For 
purposes of this report, community music groups are 
considered in their broadest sense and comments are 
included on workers’ choruses and bands, professional 
choruses, school groups which contribute to community 
music life, community music organizations, and finally 
the exceedingly important national, military, and police 
bands. 

Night schools which are organized under the Minis- 
tries of Education and are devoted solely to instruction 
in music and the other arts are one of the most interest- 
ing vehicles by which music is reaching the community 
it many Latin American Repub] cs. Two of the several 
night schools of this type in Mexico were visited — La 
Escuela de Iniciacion Artistica No. 1 and La Escuela 
Superior Nocturna de Musica. Four to five hundred 
persons from all walks of life are enrolled in each of 
these schools—clerks, doctors, dentists, nurses, lawyers, 
and other professionals, office boys, railroad workers, 
and so on. Tuition is free. The students receive in- 
struction in theory, in performance on both formal and 
informal instruments, in choral work, voice, composi- 
tion, and languages. Similar night schools providing 
instruction in the arts for persons employed during the 
day were visited in Bogota and Santiago de Chile. In 
one a band was heard, in another an orchestra; all were 
doing good choral work. 

There are professional choruses in many of the Latin 
American Republics and more development may be an- 
ticipated in this field. Specific mention should be made 
of the Madrigal Chorus (E/ Coro de Madrigalistas) of 
Mexico, with approximately twenty in the group. 
Throughout the year this chorus, which is maintained 
by the Government, gives concerts in schools and com- 
munities in various parts of Mexico. Through its per- 
formances under excellent direction and its well-planned 


The pictures on this page show considerable diversification in music 
activities in the other American Republics, ranging from groups organ- 
ized for the performance of religious music to university male choruses 
and informal instrumental groups in boys’ normal schools. Top to 
bottom: (1) A cappella chorus of the “Dominicanas Francesas,’”’ Maria 
Mujfioz de Quevedo, Havana, Cuba. (2) Group of Cuban musicians in- 
cluding directors of conservatories, music critics and music educators, at 
the Lyceum and Lawn Tennis Club, Havana, Cuba. (3) Administrators 
and music educators from the secondary schools in Santiago, Chile, gather 
to discuss with the author future programs for the Secondary School 
Music Educators Association of Chile. Seated—Ernestina Morelli, Orinda 
Carvajal, Vanett Lawler, Cora Bindhoff, Brunilda Cartes; standing— 
Alfredo Montes de Oca, Lidia Saavedra, Lucrecia Moreno, Josefina Lira, 
Laura Reyes, Laura Riquelme, Olga Cabrera. (4) Catholic University 
Chorus, Sylvia Soublette, Conductor, Valparaiso, Chile. (5) “‘Estudiantina,” 
Normal School for Boys, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Back row, left to 
right: Emilio Navarro, Director of Band; Ralph Clough, Cultural Rela- 
tions Attaché, American Embassy; Angel Hernandez, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Honduras; Vicente Caceres, Director of Normal School; Toribio 
Bustillo, Professor of “‘Estudiantina.” 
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programs, the chorus gives many Mexican communities 
and thousands of school children an opportunity to hear 
good choral music. The School of Sacred Music of the 
Archdiocese (Escuela de Musica Sagrada de la Arqui- 
didcesis) of Morelia, Mexico, with an enrollment of 
about eighty, is an outstanding example of a contribution 
to the music life of a community through church music. 
All the students are carefully chosen and during fifteen 
or so years of the most intensive kind of study they pro- 
vide music in churches throughout the Republic. On 
the completion of their course, these trained musicians 
are assigned to church music positions in various parts 
of Mexico. Naturally, the contribution of this school to 
the community music life of Morelia and nearby towns 
is especially significant. The Havana Chorus (Coral de 
la Habana) is another organization which is making a 
major contribution to community life. Composed of 
some fifty to sixty men and women under one of the 
ablest of choral conductors, this organization works in 
cooperation with the Director of Cultural Relations in 
the Ministry of Education. Its concerts are extremely 
popular in Havana. In Vina del Mar, Chile, there is a 
community chorus which sings in Spanish, French, 
German, and English, and its programs are exceedingly 
popular in Vina del Mar and Valparaiso. 

The community programs of the Orfeén Lamas in 
Caracas and also of the Polyphonic Chorus of Venezuela 
(Coro Polifonico de Venezuela) are warmly received. 
The Workers Chorus (Coro de los Obreros) and Work- 
ers Band (Banda de los Obreros), of Caracas, do work 
that is especially noteworthy in that their members had 
no training in music before joining the organizations. 
The University of Puerto Rico Choir is one of the most 
active of the community’s organizations. 

The Society of Patrons of Music (Sociedad Patro- 
cinadora de la Orquesta Sinfonica Salvadorena), an 
interesting community music organization, has in recent 
years been responsible for the Salvadorean Symphony 
Orchestra (Orquesta Sinfonica Salvadoreia). In 
Havana, the Society of Patrons of Music (Patronato 
Pro-Misica Sinfonica) guides the destinies of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Orquesta Filarmoénica de la Ha- 
hana), and the Cathedral Chorus (E/ Coro de la Cate- 
dral de la Habana) performs under the auspices of the 
Concert Society (Sociedad de Conciertos). The 
National Symphony in Caracas has also had community 
sponsorship and support. In San José, Costa Rica, the 
National Opera Association (Asociacién Nacional de 
Opera) finances and manages the opera productions 
each year. All the talent in these productions is strictly 
non-professional, it should be noted, thus making the 
project a real community enterprise. Two other organi- 
zations in San José are in effect community groups— 
the Association of Musical Culture (La Asociacion de 
Cultura Musical), which brings visiting artists to the 
community, and the National Symphony, which has been 
in existence for two years. Although the symphony is 
under Government sponsorship, it is also supported by 
generous contributions of some civic-minded residents. 
With the exception of the orchestras mentioned, all of 
the symphony orchestras in the Latin American Re- 
publics receive their support and sponsorship directly 
from their Governments, a situation which does not pre- 
vail in the United States. 

In general, instrumental music groups among non- 
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The modern building shown above is the Conservatory in Cali, Colombia. 

This Conservatory is under the able direction of Antonio Maria Valencia, 

one of the prominent figures in Colombia’s music life. A visit to this 

Conservatory with its many activities, including a band and orchestra 

and very fine choir, is an experience no visitor to South America inter- 
ested in music should miss. 


professionals, and particularly in schools, is not well 
developed in Latin America. The work of one notable 
exception is therefore of particular interest. The Sec- 
ondary and Normal Schocl Band in the Normal School 
for Boys (El Instituto Normal Central de Varones), a 
public school in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, was the 
only one of its kind encountered by the writer during 
the six-months’ trip. This band is an excellent example 
of good music education and an equally good example 
of a school music group that has become a part of the 
community life. Furthermore, it shows that instru- 
mental groups can be organized in Latin American 
public schools under good administrative leadership 
(such as this school has) and with support from the 
Ministry of Education.. The thirty-five to forty boys of 
the band, in their smart uniforms, participate in pro- 
grams celebrating their own national holidays and Pan 
American Day, give Sunday concerts in the Plaza, or a 
special concert in honor of the birthday of the President 
of the United States. It is hoped that other groups will 
develop in the Latin American Republics similar to the 
one in Tegucigalpa, and to the more than 20,000 such 
student instrumental groups which contribute to com- 
munity music life in the United States. 

The National Music Council (Consejo Directivo de la 
Cultura Musical) in Lima is an active community 
music organization appointed by the President of the 
Republic. It plans and supervises all music activities 
and is at the present time giving serious consideration to 
the music education program in the public schools. 

The national, military, and police bands in the Latin 
American Republics are among the most important of all 
organizations contributing to community music life, be- 
cause they reach so many people. In each of the fourteen 
Republics visited, the writer found that this type of band 
movement has been developed, and that these bands are 
active, not only in the capital cities but also in the states, 
departments or provinces. Every Sunday morning and 
once or twice during the week, large and enthusiastic 
audiences gather in practically every city and even in 
the villages to listen to concerts by these bands. In 
addition to presenting regular public concerts and per- 
forming at official gatherings, some of the bands col- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY 
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usic Education for Health 


Mental Hygiene 


Benefits for Every 


Child 


| yp for most of mankind has become a gigantic, com- 
petitive struggle with its attendant worries, anxieties, 
intense hopes and concentrated efforts. Immense energy 
is being devoted to this task. These conditions must 
prevail until the day of Victory, at least, and probably 
for some years to come. 

But even before the present conflict, life for the ma- 
jority was greatly accelerated. The last few decades of 
scientific progress have added so greatly to the activities 
of mankind that man has not always been able to adjust 
himself to the increased tempo of living. A minority 
have escaped undesirable results. Many suffer from 
various forms of hypertension and strain. For some, the 
struggle has been too much, and various forms of mental 
or physical breakdown have taken place. Let it be said 
now that some of these breakdowns and maladjustments 
would have occurred in a much less dynamic society, 
but objective evidence indicates a frequency of tragic 
results much higher than it should be. 

Approximately one out of every twenty students who 
graduate from high school will spend time for remedial 
purposes in a mental hospital. A steady increase in heart 
disease is cited by physicians as an outcome of our way 
of life, so that now heart disease yearly takes the largest 
toll of all diseases in the United States, more than twice 
as many deaths as from cancer. 

Fifty per cent of all people in the nation who are suf- 
ficiently ill, physically or mentally, to be confined in a 
hospital bed are schizophrenics. News sources have 
been full of accounts of large numbers of men rejected or 
discharged from military service previous to battle ex- 
perience because of neuropsychiatric disability. The 
leading cause of all rejections is mental disease. 

The high frequency of insomnia, nervous indigestion, 
stomach ulcers, colitis, pain across the shoulders, asth- 
matic seizures due to nervous tension, neuritis, consti- 
pation and other physical disorders are symptoms for 
concern because they are so often due to phychological 
causes. Many times, these and other disorders are due 
to the competitive drive of life. Insecurity and its con- 
Note: The JourRNAL has presented a number of articles dealing 
with various applications of the music education program from the 
standpoint of the benefits derived by the child—‘“‘what music does 
to Johnnie, not what Johnnie does to music.” Music as an aid in 
the treatment of the sick, of the mentally unstrung, and physically 
handicapped has also been discussed in these columns. This article, 
which, by the way, was written before the author had opportunity 
to read any of those referred to, leads the discussion back to the 
fundamental purpose of music education. Is Mr. Gaston right that 
the basic aim of “Music for every child and every child for music” 


should be the mental hygiene benefits derived by the individual? If 
not, what is the basic aim? 
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comitant compulsions lead to overeffort. The constant 
drive for progress toward financial goals, professional 
success, solution of personality problems, approval of 
friends and family, all lead to tenseness and strain unless 
they are broken up and interspersed with periods of suf- 
ficient recreation and relaxation. 

This account of undesirable effects of our way of living 
must necessarily be limited. They have been listed and 
described more fully by Prescott, Rathbone, Lund, Jacob- 
sen,’ and others. These cultural consequences are not 
rarities; they are encountered every day in both adults 
and children. They should be of primary concern to 


music education. 


And what does music education have to do with all of 
this? The answer is obvious. The preventive and thera- 
peutic benefits of music have long been talked about. 
They are admitted in general and few would deny their 
existence. There has been much discussion, and rightly 
so, of “freedom,” “self-expression,” etc., but methods 
and aims have been too often of such a nature that these 
greatest benefits did not result. The basic reason for 
the arts throughout the history of mankind has been the 
resultant mental hygiene benefits. Even primitive people 
have taken for granted that music is the great emotional 
stabilizer. The common creative urge, desire for diver- 
sion, and search for satisfactory expression exists in all 
peoples. Music—above all arts—guarantees the fulfill- 
ment of these elemental urges, and therein lies its great- 
est value. It has been an emotional governor for every 
tribe, nation and race of people. This is yet today the 
chief function of music. 


+ 


The basic aim of music education, then, should be for 
mental hygiene benefits. The positing of this basic 
aim is not only a proposal for remedial, but also for 
preventive music therapy in every school. It is not im- 
practical, and it does not require great changes in the 
music curriculum. However, in many cases, it does 
mean a decided change in the objective and approach. 
It does mean a shifting of emphasis to the individual 
needs of the child both now and during his adult life. It 


1 Prescott, D. A.—EHmotion and the Education Process. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. Rathbone, J. L. 
—Relaration. New York: ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. Lund, F. H.—Emotions. New York: Ronald Press, 1939. 
Jacobsen, E.—You Must Relar. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
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will require a little understanding on the part of the 
teacher of the real psychophysical benefits of music 
education. 

It is necessary to realize that “all education is educa- 
tion of the emotions.” Our emotional or affective be- 
havior is not innate but the result of acquisition. The in- 
dividual is constantly interacting and the direction of this 
interaction is the result of the various valences in his 
environment. No living person is free from these va- 
lences. Attitudes and interests determine largely how 
we look at life and what we do about it. 


+ 


Attitudes are the great governing factors of human 
activity. They are the most important outcome of edu- 
cation. They should, therefore, receive much more 
consideration by education, for valid attitudes are essen- 
tial to the maturity of every individual. They are his 
directives and largely determine the kind of person he 
will be. 

What of the attitudes engendered in music education? 
Are they valid? Many times they are not. Too often 
it is forgotten that music is now and always will be a 
hobby with a vast majority of children and adults. It 
is for most people a recreation and relaxation. It should 
remain play for most people, and not work. The chief 
function of music for the majority is, basically, a means 
for the resolution of undue tensions in a constructive 
manner—that is, creatively. 

Too often there is little or no carry-over of music into 
postschool life. Perhaps this happens because the chief 
criteria and goals set before the student can have no 
carry-over for him because they end with his graduation. 
As long as the child is led to believe, tacitly or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, that the main objective for prac- 
ticing or participating in music is to play a concert, get a 
uniform, make trips, win a coveted chair, achieve the 
highest rating in a contest, etc., then the child has been 
led to the wrong conclusions as to the real purpose of 
music. All of these goals exist for the majority of chil- 
dren only in schools and when the children are through 
school the goals become invalid. This certainly does not 
mean that the foregoing activities should be discontinued. 
It means, however, that they should be assigned their 
They are secondary to the 


proper place and importance. y 
main purpose of music education, and students must be 


so treated that positive attitudes and interests are de- 


veloped toward the basic worth and real importance of 


music participation. 


+ 


“The desirable environment will be rich in affective 
values and in the opportunities for affective adjustments 
of a constructive kind. This is one of the main reasons 
why it is held that the arts have a very important place 
in the curriculum. The first distinguishing mark 
of emotional maturity is the ability to resolve psycholog- 
ical tensions.”* It would seem, then, that it is the 
business of music education to provide a wholesome 


2 Mursell, J. L.— Educational Psychology. New York: W. W. 


Norton, 1939. 


* Mursell, J. L.—Opus cited. 
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music program which will foster the development of valid 
attitudes on the part of students, and these attitudes will 
then place music in the relationship which will make it 
truly and beneficially affective in the lives of the students 
both now and after their graduation. 

This will mean that students will enjoy music for its 
recreational benefits. They will play and sing music in 
their homes and elsewhere for the enjoyment they derive 
from it. Perhaps there is not enough singing of the type 
commonly designated as community singing in our 
schools; not enough “barbershop” harmony, and not 
enough recreational music in school and at home. (To 
the student who wishes to make music his profession 
there is a different application. Music is his vocation, 
not his avocation.) This program does not mean less 
emphasis on music; it means more emphasis, more 
wholehearted participation. 

Students can be helped to realize that when they have 
finished school there is more reason than ever for them 
to keep on playing and singing because, for the majority, 
it will be of more value to them when they are adults 
than it was before. For an excellent picture of what this 
would mean, Johnson’s A Little Night Music* is recom- 
mended reading for every music teacher. 


+ 


Many will say, ‘““Why change anything? This transfer 
is already taking place.” Perhaps it is, but with the 
minority of students. If the transfer and carry-over are 
to be realized in full, then music must be consciously 
administered to that end throughout secondary education. 
All research indicates that transfer of training is unde- 
pendable. The amount of it cannot be predicted with 
any certainty when the transfer is left to chance. 

If it is desired that music shall be such a recreation, 
hobby, relaxation and enjoyment, that it will do its full 
part to dissipate serious tension, anxiety, worry, over- 
effort and similar pathological results of present-day life, 
then it must be taught for that purpose in our schiools. 

It will help if the music educator knows somewhat of 
the basic physiological and psychological effects of music. 
Although music therapy is in its early stages, yet much 
Mursell, Schoen, Diserens,’ and 
They are important 


is known already. 
others have written of these effects. 
and well worth knowing. 

We all strive to be happy. It is the supreme goal of 
mankind. The fundamental reason and justification for 
sending children to school is to bring greater happiness 
while in school and afterwards in adult life. Music, as 
much or more than any other subject, can do this. 

Music education can do much more than it has in the 
past toward this end. It can be truly democratic and 
reach all children, take them by the hand and show them 
the true benefits of music, thereby enabling them ever 
afterward to look to music for catharsis of undue ten- 
sion and relief from worry, for inspiration, good fellow- 
ship, creativity, happiness and good health. 


A Little Night Music. New York: Harpers, 1937. 


Psychology of Music. New York: W. W. Norton, 
Max (editor)—The Effects of Music. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1927. Schoen, Max (editor)—-The Psychology of 
Music. New York: Ronald Press, 1940. Diserens, Charles M.— 
The Influence of Music on Behavior. Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1926. Diserens, Charles M. and Fine, H.—A Psychology of 
Music. Cincinnati: by the authors for the College of Music, 1939. 


# Johnson, G. W. 


5 Mursell, J. L. 
1937. Schoen, 
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The Royal Academy of Music 


The First School 


of Music in Britain 


Carries on 


HE DISTINCTION of founding the first school of music 

in Britain belongs not to a professional musician, or 

body of professional musicians, but to an aristocratic 
dilettante, peer of the Realm and successively British 
Ambassador at Florence and Berlin—John Fane, Lord 
Berghersh (later the eleventh Earl of Westmorland). 
Supported by quite a number of his fellow peers and 
peeresses, he founded the Academy in 1822, with the 
King (George I\) as the first Patron. A Royal Char- 
ter was granted in 1830. 

Since then all the reigning monarchs and their consorts 
have extended their patronage to the Royal Academy of 
Music, and today Their Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth head the list of Royal Patrons. 

The objects of the Academy, as described in the Royal 
Charter, are “to promote the cultivation of the science of 
music and to afford facilities for attaining perfection in 
it by assisting with general instruction all persons de- 
sirous of acquiring a knowledge thereof.” 

The Governing Bodies for which the charter makes 
provision include a president, four vice-presidents, a 
Poard of thirty Directors and a Committee of Manage- 
ment of fifteen members. The Committee, as its name 
implies, is responsible for the administration of the 
Academy and the control of its funds. It delegates 
certain duties to sub-committees, such as the Finance 
Committee (under the chairmanship of the Honorary 
Treasurer), the House Committee (presided over by the 
Principal), the Library Committee, and «so on. The 
three chief administrative officers are the Principal, the 
Warden (both ex-officio members of the Committee of 
Management), and the Secretary. 

The present Principal, who was appointed in 1936, is 
Sir Stanley Marchant, D.Mus., formerly organist of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; the Warden is R. S. Thatcher, D.Mus., 
formerly Deputy Director of Music of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation 

It was a very hard and difficult road to establish the 
Academy. Few people would imagine that the senior 
music school in the British Commonwealth with such a 
beginning would, for the next fifty years, have to strug 
gle for a bare existence. Yet such was the case. Hedged 
about with every sort of financial difficulty, it had to beg 
and earn the wherewithal to carry on its work. Indeed, 
in 1866 the school very nearly became insolvent. Debts 
mounted, the directors resigned. The situation was only 
saved by the professors of the day who formed them- 
selves into a committee and carried on without payment 
until the Academy was free from debt. 

All this must seem rather puzzling to anyone accus- 
tomed to the state-subsidized conservatoires on the 
continent of Europe. It was not until about 1861 that 
the Government gave any assistance ; then, in response to 
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an urgent appeal, an annual grant of £500 ($2,000) was 
made. Except for odd gifts of money from lovers of 
music and bequests by will to found scholarships and 
prizes, the Academy has had to earn all the income 
necessary to pay its way. In Paris, however, at the 
time the Academy was founded, the Conservatoire was 
already in existence, well endowed and completely free 
from financial cares. In order to meet yet another finan- 
cial crisis, this time brought about by the present war, 
the Government increased the grant to £10,500 ($42,000) 
for the current year. 

So the Academy has always had a completely independ- 
ent existence, dictated its own policy, administered its 
own finances and appointed its own officers and staffs. 

It began with twenty students at No. 4 Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, London, and from time to time 
adjoining houses were taken over as the studentship ex- 
panded. In 1911 the schooi was transferred to the fine 
new building it now occupies in Marlebone Road, Lon- 
don, built and furnished almost entirely out of Academy 
funds. There are five floors of classrooms, a concert 
hall seating about 700, a rehearsal theatre fully equipped 
to seat 250, a restaurant, and reference and lending 
libraries. 

A few years ago the late Sir Henry Wood presented 
his unique collection of scorcs and parts and other music. 
At his special request any moneys received for the hire 
of music from the Sir Henry Wood Library go to a 
special fund for the benefit of students. The Academy 
building accommodates normally around 800 students 
with a professional staff of over 130. 


The Academy confers the following diplomas: 


ERATE. ChaIRD sc scccsiccsccivs By examination, open 
to any person, irrespec- 
tive of nationality or 
place of musical edu- 


cation. 
Ae CRIED 5 asec scnasvcies Bestowed “honoris 
7 . causa” upon _ former 
F.R.A.M. (Fellow).........sseeeeees Academy students only. 
Hon.R.A.M. (Honorary Member).... Reserved for distin- 


guished musicians who 
were not educated at 
the Academy. 


Hon.F.R.A.M. (Honorary Fellow)... Reserved for those who, 
not being professional 
musicians, have. “ren- 
dered signal service to 
the Institution.” 

There is no rigid standard of musical attainment for 
admission of students. The one essential is musical 
promise, even though the student be a comparatively 
elementary executant. All students must take the en- 
trance examination at which the Principal and_ the 

Warden satisfy themselves of the applicant’s suitability 
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A Dutch paratroop officer hands in his ticket at the door of the Royal Academy of music. The 
students were arriving for an evening concert specially provided for them by the Academy. 


for admission. They must also all take the full curricu- 


lum, including a principal and a second study, harmony 
and counterpoint, aural training, history of music and 
such other additional classes as the Principal may direct. 
These additional arrangements are the first and second 
orchestra, chamber music opera, choral class, 
etc. Tuition in the principal and second studies, and 
also in harmony, is by private individual lessons. 
There is a special curriculum for speech training and 


classes, 


dramatic art. 

There are eighty-two scholarships, a large proportion 
and many prizes. Scholarships are 
usually tenable for three years, the normal duration of 
studentship, and can be extended in most cases. Many 
educational bodies throughout the country, and public 
trusts such as the Caird Trust of Scotland, award schol- 
arships tenable at the Academy. 

In the long history of the Academy there have been 
many former students who have attained positions of 
It is impossible to 


providing full fees, 


eminence in the musical profession. 
mention more than a few, but of well-known living mu- 
sicians I can think of the following taken quite at random: 
Clifford Curzon, Arnold Bax, John Bar- 
Tertis, Paul Beard and Eva Turner. 


Hess, 
Lionel 


Myra 
birolli, 
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The recent death of Sir Henry Wood, the famous 
conductor, was a great personal blow to his alma mater. 
For more than twenty years he trained the First Orchestra 
and conducted the terminal orchestra concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. Sir Henry rarely missed the two three-hour 
weekly rehearsals and his amazing energy and skill pro- 
duced a first-class orchestra of which he was immensely 
proud. 

When war threatened in those unforgettable days of 
the summer of 1939, there were not wanting voices who 
advised the closing of the school, or at least its evacuation 
to the country. With a visiting studentship and staff, a 
large proportion of whom lived in London, evacuation 
was out of the question. The Principal early made up 
his mind. The Royal Academy of Music would carry on 
in London. And carry on it did and still does, loyally 
backed by the devoted and courageous professional and 
other staffs. 

Air raid precautions were rapidly 
ground-floor windows and the entrance doorway 
heavily sandbagged, and weak spots on the roof rein- 
forced against incendiary bombs. The studentship 
dropped to 100 when raids first began, but climbed to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE 


devised. The 
were 
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Children First—Music Second 


A Five-Year Experiment 
in Elementary School 
Music Teaching 


HIS IS THE SUMMARY of the past five years in 

Charles Dickens School, Cleveland. It is the tale 

of how some teachers agreed to lay aside their pre- 
conceived ideas as to how music should be taught to 
children in a public elementary school, and attack some 
old problems from new angles. 

It was in the fall of 1939 that the teachers embarked 
upon a twofold experiment. Fairly voluminous reports 
of progress have been written each year since that time. 
One kindergarten teacher, four first- and second-grade 
teachers, one departmental music teacher for the upper 
primary and one each for grades four, five, and six com- 
prised the group. The school has had an average en- 
rollment of 600 pupils during these years. It might also 
be added that Charles Dickens School is one of twelve 
curriculum centers in the Cleveland Public Schools set 
up for the purpose of experimentation and demonstration 
in specific subject-matter fields—(art, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, music, etc.). Here are offered digests of the five 


annual reports. 
1939-40 


We consider the function of the curriculum school to 
be twofold. First: We believe that the most helpful 
form of research is not necessarily focused in some remote 
area or on some startling question. We try to do the 
very things that the field is doing, plus that type of ex- 
perimentation which makes the use of techniques possible 
to any elementary school organization. Second: We 
feel free to place the major emphasis on experience, in 
the effort to build up a love of music, rather than working 
for a limited number of skills. 

Because we see all around us evidences of the fact 
that children are not alike in their ability to read, we are 
forced to conclude the same to be true in the field of 
music reading. For this reason we are justified in de- 
laying the introduction of staff notation to these children 
until we feel certain that they are ready for it. Much of 
what has been set up for our younger children as an 
experience program can be classified under the heading 
of “Steps in Music Reading Readiness.” For example, 
all of the rhythmic experiences, from free bodily expres- 
sion in kindergarten and lower primary, on up through 
emphasis on the ability to recognize meter, accent, tune 
pattern, etc., are a part of preparation for the experience 
of reading music. This experience will be brought to 
the pupils when they are ready for it, be it in the upper 
primary or the fourth grade. Likewise, the work with 
the xylophone, which begins as a purely ear experience, 
inevitably leads to a more formalized type of work in 
which the child listens to a short tune played by his 
teacher; he sings it, he finds it on the xylophone, and 
finally discovers a card which contains the staff picture 
ot what he has just been hearing. 
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In the effort to help young children who have not yet 
found their singing voices, we have agreed to abandon 
traditional methods in the form of remedial tone work, 
special seating, etc., and are observing the effect which 


. Strict adherence to an experience program has upon them. 


We have encouraged the pupils to listen, to take part 
in a wide variety of rhythmic experiences, to experiment 
with keyboard instruments, and to sing as much as they 
cared to. 

We are aware that the radio and motion pictures are 
daily teaching long and complex songs to our children. 
With this state of affairs facing us, we do not feel ham- 
pered by those teachers’ manuals which tell us that songs 
for children should be short, the intervals wide, the text 
within the child’s experience, the rhythm well marked. 
This does not mean that we are building our song lists 
from “Hit Parade” tunes, but it does mean that we give 
our children songs which interest and challenge them. 
Our kindergarten children are singing the songs of 
Stephen Foster and songs from “Hansel and Gretel” 
with as much joy and interest as the primary children, 
and our upper elementary boys and girls have come to 
love such songs as Rolling Down to Rio, and songs of 
the masters, such as Praetorius’ Lo, how a rose e’er 
blooming in preference to the too-obviously manufac- 
tured type of so-called “children’s songs” found in many 
of our school music textbooks. 


1940-41 


An experience program continued to be the basis of 
all the work in music. Through rich musical experi- 
ences, including singing, listening, playing, dancing, and 
creating, we are building a love and understanding of 
music. We believe that certain basic technical skills 
will be acquired very simply and naturally at fifth- or 
sixth-grade levels if we put “first things first.” 

We are now in the second year of the experiment in 
helping young children to find their singing voices. We 
continue to count upon the experience program, plus 
the aid of that indispensable assistant to all growth, 
time, to help these children. In two more years we ex- 
pect to have the answer in the form of praise or com- 
plaints from our upper-grade music teacher. If children 
reach the fourth grade less well-prepared vocally than 
formerly, then we shall feel that we have failed. How- 
ever, we hope for just as good singing as under the tradi- 
tional plan of “unifying the child voice.” 

Concerning music reading readiness, we believe that 
experiences, background, enrichment are all key terms 
to the now open secret which tells how a teacher knows 
when children are ready to read words. So let us now 
arrange in as orderly a form as is at the present time 
possible those things which we in Charles Dickens School 
are able to classify as actual steps in music reading readi- 
ness. (This digest contains a list for a single grade, 
although in the original report each grade is analyzed. ) 
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AN EXPERIENCE PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST GRADE 
(1) Singing: 
(a) Songs learned in preparation for the school “Sings.” 


(b) Songs related to the activities going on in the class- 
room. 


(c) Through these experiences comes vocabulary building 
(e.g., solo, introduction, duet, etc.). 
(2) Playing: 
(a) He plays in a rhythm band. 
(b) He plays familiar songs on the xylophone (by ear). 
(3) Listening: 


(a) This enters into all phases of his musical experiences, 
and is really basic. 


(b) It may mean a radio lesson. 
(c) Quiet listening, with perhaps a “play concert” as the 
goal. 
(4) Dancing: 
(a) Often this experience is guided by our school radio 
lessons. 


(b) It may mean free rhythmic expression, or directed ac- 
tivity leading to participation in a rhythm band. 


(c) Further vocabulary building (e.g., sway, gallop, 
march, walk, etc.). 

(5) Creating: 

This can result in a variety of ways, such as making up 
tunes on the xylophone, deciding upon a possible instru- 
mentation to be used in a rhythm band, or original rhyth- 
mic activities, including conducting the class in singing. 

At this point we turn from an analysis of music read- 
ing readiness to a definite emphasis upon music reading. 
Because of the fact that talented children in each group 
are having additional opportunities in music in the form 
of instrumental classes, as well as private study outside 
of school, it is a wise teacher who capitalizes on this 
situation to raise the level of interest in the technical 
aspect of the subject in her general music classes in 
grades four, five, and six. Instead of the conventional 
approach to independent music reading through the use 
of so-fa syllables, we are now completing our second year 
in the use of pitch names. Our reasons for this can be 
briefly summarized : 

(1) During the kindergarten-primary years our pupils have 
become decidedly keyboard conscious through their work with 
the xylophone, and come to the upper grades knowing pitch 
names. 

(2) A survey of the adult world of musicians has led us to 
believe that the instrumentally-trained person is usually a 
better reader than the vocally-trained one. 

We believe that our monthly “Sings” have far-reach- 
ing effects, for they do much for the children in addition 
to building a lasting repertory of good songs. The de- 
velopment of student accompanists, with its concomitant 
learnings of poise, willingness to share one’s talent with 
others, persistence in working out a difficult piano part 
—all have contributed to the building of well-rounded 
experiences. 

Early in the year all of our fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade classes were given the Cleveland Music Achieve- 
ment Test. This was done in order to collect concrete 
evidence as to whether or not our older children were 
really getting certain basic facts and skills about music, 
in spite of (or because of) our increased emphasis upon 
the building of an attitude in the form of interest, rather 
than reading skill. We were gratified to find that the 
majority of our children were surprisingly well equipped 
with facts. 


1941-42 


This is the third time that Charles Dickens School has 
kept a “log” of the events of the year just past. We now 
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find ourselves not unlike the snowball—gathering weight 
and momentum. The experimental work, which the 
primary teachers have facetiously named “the non-ag- 
gression pact toward monotones,” is moving along in a 
gratifying fashion. The use of pitch names in place of 
so-fa syllables in the music reading program in the upper 
grades is giving us no cause for alarm. 

Through our emphasis on an experience program in 
the kindergarten-primary grades, we are continuing to 
add to our supply of data to the effect that there is wis- 
dom in delaying the process of learning to read music 
until the third or fourth grade. 

Since Pearl Harbor on December 7, the atmosphere of 
the school, along with that of the whole world, has 
undergone a change. Teachers and pupils alike have 
been tempted to respond to a sense of tension aroused 
everywhere by press, radio, and talk in general. Our 
teachers have met the challenge which this has entailed. 
They have been extremely literal in their interpretation 
of the statement that “The teacher teaches John music,” 
and have put the 1942 child and his needs first. 

And what has the child from five to twelve years of 
age needed above all else? We have put a sense of secu- 
rity first, with the result that such a slogan as this one 
might typify our work: “Children need to listen.” We 
have become increasingly aware of the fact that the hear- 
ing of great music, well performed, has lasting values in 
building within the consciousness of a child a feeling of 
poise, security, and the certainty that beauty never fails 
one, never can be destroyed. 

Next in importance to the need for quiet listening has 
been our continued emphasis on and enthusiasm for the 
monthly “Sings.” Teachers and children have assumed 
responsibility for the planning and conducting of these 
affairs with the result that all have been satisfied. Stu- 
dent conductors, student accompanists, musical surprises 
planned and carried out by students, have furnished vital 
evidence to the fact that we learn by doing. The list of 
songs known as the “Air Raid List,” sent out to all the 
schools in the city, contained many songs already familiar 
to our children, so we were grateful to see that we were 
ready for whatever emergency might arise. 

We believe that it is a healthy state of affairs that our 
doors are frequently open to the public. Just as every 
person at some time has had the experience of taking 
out-of-town guests on a tour of his city, and in so doing 
has gained a new and often disconcertingly clear view of 
that city, so our visitors help us to see, without any 
rose-colored spectacles, just what we are doing. 


1942-43 


“The best pre-flight training is a view of the whole sky, 
not a close-up of an instrument panel. If, when 
this war is at last ended, we have millions of youngsters 
who are possessed of the physiques of gods and the 
technical skills and attitudes of mechanics, we shall be 
in a bad way to start the long road back.” E. B. White 
made these pungent statements in the April 1943 issue 
of Harpers Magazine in one of those inimitable essays 
called “One Man’s Meat.” Such words were like find- 
ing gold on the doorstep! “Wisdom is justified of her 
children,” or, as the Moffatt translation has it, “Wisdom 
is vindicated by all that she does.” And so we continue 
the story of the steps being taken in one school to enable 
boys and girls to build within themselves permanent 
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treasures of the mind and heart, which will enable them 
te gain “a view of the whole sky” when some day they 
are called upon to “start the long road back.” 

In April each teacher was given a questionnaire to 
fill out. This included answering questions: concerning 
her reaction to the work done in her classroom in the 
past year, as well as her opinion on the two major ex- 
periments. Let us quote from some of these papers: 

(1) Please state the “non- 
aggression pact toward monotones.” 


your convictions as to 


Here is a typical answer : 

I am still a firm believer in the “pact.” I feel that if children 
are not divided, putting like with like, they feel freer to sing, 
and just naturally imitate or are influenced by the true voices 
they hear. Seating monotones off by themselves gives them a 
feeling of inferiority and tends to make them dislike rather than 
enjoy singing. The singing as a whole is far more satisfactory 
and pleasing when all sing. 

The upper elementary music teacher felt that there 
were no differences in the singing ability of the children 
coming to her for fourth-grade music, as a result of 
this plan. 
rr C : he use of pitcl i cas ana 

) Comment upon the use of pitch names vs. so-fa 


syllables. 

Let us quote the two teachers most concerned: 

(a) Pitch names are easier for the children; a child has 
something very definite when he learns the names of the lines 
and spaces. Through the use of the keyboard instruments and 
flash cards in the second and third grades, intervals are learned 
before the child uses his book, and the transition into reading 
by use of pitch names from books is very easy. Pitch names are 
not always as singable as the syllables, but they are much more 
valuable. 

(b) I am for them 
syllables again? 


Will we ever have to go back to using 


1943-44 


To quote from young Jock writing on the subject of 
frogs (from The Tharrus Three, by C. M. Maclean), 
“A frogg is a animal what lives by hoping.” 

We of Charles Dickens School look backward for the 
only reason justifying such looking—that of noting pro- 
gress. Have we made any’? Well, like Jock’s frog, we 
live by hoping. May we be conscious at all times of our 
responsibility toward children first, and music second. 
And only time can tell the whole story of what these 





backward glances actually do reveal in the growth of 
individual children. 

Each teacher turned in a résumé of her work for the 
year, called “My Contribution to the Annual Report.” 


It was in the form of answers to a questionnaire. No 
new lines of experimentation had been set up; in so 
small a school with no large number of children avail- 
able, we were grateful for time to follow our two major 
experiments over a longer period, because time and 
numbers seem to be the bases for judging the validity of 
experiments. 

It is clear, then, why the first question should deal 
with the “non-aggression pact toward monotones,” and 
with the use of pitch names instead of so-fa syllables. 
Concerning the former, this statement from one con- 
tributor summarizes the general opinion: “The ‘pact’ is 
still in favor. Participation without self-consciousness 
seems the natural and logical first step in a child’s musi- 
cal development.” 

As for the use of pitch names in reading music, our 
upper elementary teacher has this to say: “I am still 
for them. How much easier and more definite than 
syllables, which change with every key.” 

Parents are often told that if they wish to see them- 
selves, they should look carefully at their children. Per- 
haps this also can apply to teachers, and that is why we 
close this report with a quotation from W. A. Percy’s 
Lanterns On the Levee, once more indulging in hope that 
we have some of the requirements for a great teacher. 

As with all great teachers, his curriculum was an insignificant 
part of what he communicated. From him you didn’t learn a 
subject, but life. Tolerance and justice, fearlessness and 
pride, reverence and pity are learned in a course in long division 
[or music] if the teacher has those qualities. 


Coda 


May we remind the reader of the words of a familiar 
carol. They say, “But we are neighbor’s children whom 
you have seen before.” Charles Dickens School is no 
hand-picked situation, but has children of many races 
and nationalities from middle-class homes. May our 
story help to set you free to be the teacher who “teaches 
John music.” 


Music Education in Fourteen Latin-American Republics 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 


laborate closely with the schools by giving concerts for 
the pupils. In this connection, mention should be made 
of the very fine National Band of Bogota, which not only 
gives concerts for school children in Bogota but also in 
other parts of the country. 

Contact was made insofar as possible with the directors 
of all the leading bands in the countries visited, and in 
every instance the director was eager to cooperate in the 
development of instrumental music in the schools. This 
is particularly significant because similar impetus and 
assistance from professional bandmasters in the United 
States was given when instrumental music was first in- 
troduced in the schools. Today, in the United States, the 
instrumental program in the schools is repaying its debt 
and is of great assistance to professional bandmasters. 

The Military School of Music (Escuela Militar de 
Misica) in San José, Costa Rica, is a particularly well- 
organized band school. Another exceptionally fine school 
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which offers instrumental instruction for groups of stu- 
dents is the Army School of Music (Escuela de la Musica 
del Ejército) in Santiago de Chile. This school is under 
the close personal supervision of the Director of the Army 
Bands in Chile, and has the enthusiastic support of the 
General of the Chilean Army and his staff. 

In the Dominican Republic, the Army Band of eighty- 
eight pieces plays under a capable leader who is actually 
carrying on music education within his own group by 
giving many members of the band instruction in playing 
their instruments. Another very popular and active or- 
ganization in the Dominican Republic is the District 
Band (Banda del Distrito), which also carries on a teach- 
ing program. In time, and with the development of 
instrumental music instruction in the schools of the 
Dominican Republic, these community music organiza- 
tions will benefit by the expanded program of music 


education. TO BE CONTINUED 
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Student Atds 


to Student 


Self-Government 
for High School 
Music Groups 


HE STUDENTS of University High School* Music 
Department have a unique plan for governing them- 
selves, known as the “Red Check System.” 

Every music instructor has experienced times when 
he could not sleep between 10:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m. 
because he did not know whether it was best to put a 
certain student out of an organization or to retain him. 
The headache of the instructor may have been caused by 
a student’s forgetting his instrument again or being ab- 
sent or tardy for a particular rehearsal or performance. 
Often, after listening to all the excuses and reasons given 
by the student, a decision which conflicts with the teach- 
er’s best judgment has to be made. The first-chair 
performer may be the one involved. Some students 
clamor to keep him but others ask that he be dropped. 
Ii the decision is totally in the instructor’s hands he 
may have to put the student out. Such a precedent has 
to be continued and often creates disunity and hard feel- 
ings in the groups. The writer had been faced with many 
such problems, and sometimes had made decisions which 
worked to the detriment of the group and individual 
student. Such experiences led to the formulation of a 
plan which was introduced nine years ago—and has 
worked well to this date. 

At the time the idea was developed the writer was in 
a high school of about 315 students. It was deemed 
advisable to try a plan of presenting the failings of vari- 
ous students to the entire group concerned. Before try- 
ing it, however, individual students were given a chance 
to express their views on the matter. It was made clear 
that the person upsetting the general routine of the 
group should be penalized. The students seemed to 
think the idea worth trying out, and, with their help, a 
plan was drawn up whereby those forgetting music or 
instruments, or who were absent or tardy without good 
excuse, would have to spend extra time outside of school 
hours at some assigned task. The plan was explained to 
the entire music department, and they agreed to try it 
out on the operetta which was being prepared at the 
time and in which about 100 high-school students were 
participating. A general explanation of the original plan 
follows: 

All cases of tardiness, absence, forgetting music, and 
other instances of carelessness were recorded. After the 
final performance, all grievances against any student were 
placed on a mimeographed sheet containing a blank space 
to check yes or no. One by one each offender was given 


* Normal University High School, Normal, Ill., has an enrollment 
of 300. . 
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a chance to defend himself, and then the group checked 
the offense according to their best judgment. It was 
necessary for two-thirds of the group to vote no to clear 
anyone of a red check. After their many rehearsals, with 
possibilities for failing in one point or another, only 
thirty-five grievances were presented and about one dozen 
of these were cleared. One hour of work was assigned 
outside of school time to clear each “‘red check.” 

As a result of this first attempt, an elaborate system 
of merit points and “red checks” was developed, leading 
toward a music letter given for the highest number of 
merit points after demerits were subtracted. Since so 
much bookkeeping was required, the merit points were 
later discarded. 

Upon coming to University High School seven years 
ago, the writer presented the plan to the various music 
groups, who seemed to shun the idea somewhat. How- 
ever, each time the opportunity arose to discuss the plan 
with various students, the writer pointed out how it 
penalized the person who permitted himself to be out of 
line in any way. After some discussion and salesman- 
ship over a period of several months, the various groups 
voted to try the plan to see how it would work. Since 
many eyed it with doubt, the writer took pains to see 
that a minimum of red checks were imposed or recorded, 
because any system loses its “teeth” if too many violate 
the principles as set up. However, before putting the 
system into action the plans were presented to all mem- 
bers of the school administration in order that they 
could know what was being attempted and could point 
out any apparent flaws. They gave their hearty coop- 
eration. 


The Red Check System 


The plan as it is operating now is outlined as follows: 
(A) Items for which red checks may be given: 

(1) Chewing gum or eating candy during rehearsal or 
performance. 

(2) Losing or forgetting music. 

(3) Being without instrument, uniform, or choir robe, or 
failing to return either at specified time. 

(4) Improper care of uniforms or instruments. 

(5) Being absent or tardy at any time without legitimate 
excuse. 

(6) Smoking in uniform or in director’s presence. 

(7) Not being in place at proper time ready to play or 
sing. 

(8) Instrument not in playing condition, except in un- 
avoidable cases. 

(9) Poor attitudes. 


(10) Poor posture. TURN TO PAGE THIRTY-SEVEN 
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(11) Disturbing class or group in any manner. 
(12) Anything detrimental to the musical organizations. 
(B) Ways by which one receives a red check: 

(1) The instructor, student teacher, or music student may 
recommend that a red check be given to anyone violat- 
ing a regulation. 

(2) The group will vote on the matter after giving the 
student a chance to present his case. 


(3) A two-thirds majority of the group concerned, voting 
“no,” will clear the student of a red check. The in- 
structor may have to overrule in exceptional cases. 

(4) If the group thinks an individual should have more 
than one red check they may vote in such a manner. 

(C) Ways in which a red check operates: 

(1) In order to erase a red check, a student must spend 
one hour under instructor’s supervision outside of 
school hours. 

(2) A student is given at least two weeks’ time in which 
to erase a red check. 

(3) If the red check is not completely cleared at the end 
of two weeks, the number will increase at the rate of 
one per week. In other words, at the beginning of the 
third week after a red check is received, there will be 
two and at the beginning of the fourth week, three red 
checks. 

(4) After one red check has increased to five, the person 
will automatically be dropped from the organization, 
unless, for some reason, two-thirds of the group deem 
it advisable to retain him. 

(5) Three red checks against an individual at the time 
grades are distributed will automatically cause one’s 
grade to drop from one letter to the next below. The 
grade A will drop to B, B will drop to C, C to D, 
D to F. For the student who does not completely 
clear his record, an F grade will finally be recorded— 
a situation which has happened in about six cases in 
two years. 

When a regulation is violated, the case goes through 
the following process: If John Smith was tardy or ab- 
sent from a rehearsal and brings no written excuse, the 
director asks him at the next rehearsal what he has to 
say in explanation. After hearing his testimony, the 
group votes by a show of hands, the instructor asking, 
“How many think John Smith should not have one red 
check?’ Probably two or three hands will be raised 
in defense of John, depending on what the group thinks. 
By stating the proposition in the negative, those who 
think a penalty is due merely remain inactive, and those 
coming to the defense of the violator must definitely 
show their sentiment by raising the hand. This, in the 
writer’s experience, gives the most accurate results. If 
fewer than two-thirds of the hands are raised the in- 
structor asks, “How many think John Smith should not 
have two red checks?” If two-thirds of the hands go 
up, John’s penalty, therefore, is one red check. If the 
required number of persons do not vote, the process 
continues until two-thirds of the members definitely re- 
spond. Thus, if the necessary number raise their hands 
when the instructor mentions three, the student receives 
two red checks. The plan is an efficient method because 
any number of violations can be quickly handled. Some- 
times a student may feel that he has received an unfair 
penalty ; nevertheless, he has to abide by the decision. 
If at any time an individual becomes negligent, he may 
be voted upon by the group to see whether or not they 
want him to continue with the organization. The proc- 
ess described above is utilized. 

Students are generally fair in making their decisions. 
They have gradually tightened the regulations. For an 
average school year, in all music organizations and en- 
sembles of the University High School, about one hun- 
dred red checks are given, and about twenty-five of 
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those receiving the red checks are first offenders. A 
new student is not held responsible for his first red 
check during his first semester. The instructor merely 
talks to him to be sure he understands the system. 

There are several ways by which a student can clear 
his record of red checks. He may report at the instru- 
ment room when the music instructor or an assistant is 
present and practice what he deems best for himself. A 
card showing the amount of time spent is filled out by 
the person in charge. The student may work on sets of 
music questions which are on file in the high-school 
principal’s office. In that case, the office secretary signs 
the student’s card. If he prefers, the offender may write 
in ink or by typewriter a 500-word summary on any 
subject dealing with music. The student takes the card 
or materials to the instructor who keeps all records, 
which are merely statements on a sheet of paper bearing 
the name of the offender, date, organization, offense, and 
date cleared. When the required amount of time is 
completed, a line is drawn through the name on the 
paper, and, when the sheet is filled, it is filed away. 

The extra work to be done is not the all-important 
thing in the eyes of the student. He is mainly inter- 
ested in keeping his record clear because time works 
havoc for the procrastinator. As one student put it, 
“You may not work very hard on the material during 
the hour but it gives you a chance to think about the 
situation and avoid it next time.” Red checks carry 
over from one year to the next. If at any time one 
wishes to be reinstated in a group, he must make per- 
sonal application, and the group decides the issue. If 
he is sincere, they will probably prepare a list of hurdles 
which must be overcome before he is fully admitted. 

The system functions whether one takes his work for 
credit or not. All students decide whether or not they 
want credit for their band, orchestra, or chorus work 
taken in school time. However, the organizations de- 
mand that their members be loyal and do their job well. 
The instructor must convince his students that they are 
accomplishing something. The burden of making the 
organizations interesting lies with him, since all the 
work is voluntary. Any music student has the privilege 
of dropping out when he wishes. A few students drop 
by the wayside but the percentage is very small. Those 
who do drop are ones not willing to carry their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. After all, any organization is 
better off without this type of person. Special organi- 
zations, such as beginning groups, are provided for him 
if he wants to continue. 

In using such a system one has to appeal to the fair- 
ness of the student mind and gain the support of the 
administration. The plan should be put into operation 
gradually and the penalties kept at a minimum. The 
students should be the ones to ask for more severe re- 
quirements, so that they will give their support. The 
writer, after using the system (with minor changes) for 
nine years, is convinced that the majority of high-school 
students are very fair in their judgments when dealing 
with fellow members. The plan permits the spirit of 
democracy to function. 


Achievement Grades 


In addition to these plans, the students decide on the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-ONE 
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Rebuildin 1g 
The High-School Orchestra 


CLARENCE A. GRIMES 


A Diagnosis and 
Prescription for Diminished 
Orchestra Prestige— 
and a Tonic 


for Any Orchestra 


N HIS BOOK, Beethoven, His Spiritual Development, 

J. W. N. Sullivan classifies writing about music as 

“one of the dreariest branches of literature” ! Whether 
this is true or not is not so important as what caused 
the statement to be made. Unquestionably a musical 
composition itself is hard to write about but the me- 
chanics of performing it and the pedagogy of teaching 
it should be reasonably easy to define. Possibly it is the 
“significant” factors in this most intangible and abstract 
of all the arts that are the hardest to make clear. 

There are four significant contentions in the approach 
to an analysis of the problem of the high-school orchestra 
which make themselves indubitably clear: 

(1) The high-school student of applied music does 
not exist for the orchestra and the director. The or- 
chestra and its conductor exist for the student—however 
good or bad, musically speaking, he may seem to be. 

(2) The admission to membership in the orchestra of 
more than three or four of each of the wind instru- 
ments emphasizes the weakness rather than enhances 
the prestige of the orchestra. 

(3) The impatient attitude of the musical director for 
a “quick development” rather than the insistence upon 
a “significant carry-over” in music has been an impor- 
tant reason for the neglect of the orchestra. 

(4) Plenty of significant hard work—more, appar- 
ently, than many directors have been able or willing to 
give, along the lines indicated in this article—is the only 
sound solution to the problem of the re-establishment of 
the orchestra. 


Let us consider each of the four factors in greater de- 
tail : 


First: Until the personnel of the high-school orchestra 
has reached symphonic proportions, the director is al- 
most duty-bound to accept for membership almost every- 
one who plays a stringed (bowed) instrument. If the 
student can get something out of it—however small, 
sometimes, the benefit may seem to be—the fact of his 
membership is a major justification for the orchestra’s 
right to exist. Then, no matter how small the student’s 
contribution to the orchestra may seem to be, so long as 
he does not detract from the general good, the orchestra 
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will always exist for the student. Of course this all 
means more work for the director (more of this under 
No. 4), for there is some truth in the statement, as ap- 
plied to the present situation, that a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. Besides such detailed tasks 
as simplifying and copying the music, the main con- 
sideration for the music director in this connection will 
be to contact the home and assist in making arrange- 
ments for adequate private lessons. Somehow or other, 
lessons must be made to seem imperative; the parents 
and the pupil must realize that such “nursing along” 
tactics—a provisional membership if you will—can be 
tolerated only so long as full codperation on the part of 
everybody concerned is given. In some extreme cases 
free private or class instruction by the music director 
himself may have to be given. 

It is impossible to deny the allegation that less num- 
bers of prospective music students are taking up the 
study of stringed instruments. The very noticeable in- 
crease of those taking up wind instruments is in itself 
a probable indication of this fact. However, it is not 
necessarily true that those who take up clarinets and 
trumpets would have taken up violin or cello. Most stu- 
dents who take up the “common” band instruments 
(clarinet, trumpet, drum) would not have taken up any 
other musical instrument—particularly a stringed instru- 
ment, anyway. This significant fact is generally not fully 
realized. It cannot be denied that the band reaches more 
people than the orchestra, and many of those who are 
reached by the band would not be reached by any other 
musical organization. 

The fact is, therefore, that until music directors carry 
out some of the precepts previously set forth, the or- 
chestral personnel will always be less democratic, more 
restricted, and smaller in size than that of the band. 





Second: No greater discouragement can be given the 
orchestral player of a stringed instrument than to try to 
compete in the losing battle against a surplus of wind 
instruments. He has two strikes against him before he 
starts, for the odds are overwhelming. When the or- 
chestra becomes, virtually, a band with a few strings 
added, there is apparently no reason for its existence 
as an orchestra; we should certainly not tolerate in any 
“orchestra” ten or fifteen trumpets, ten or fifteen clar- 
inets, or more than one snare drum. Instead, there 
should be an insistent emphasis upon the fact that to 
play in the high-school orchestra is the highest honor 
toward which a wind or percussion player can strive. It 
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GAY NINETIES 


OVERTURE by PHILIP J. LANG 










The turn of the century, recalled in music so vivid as to bring 
spontaneous reminiscence to the lips of its audience, 
through such never-to-be-forgotten melodies as “Annie 
Rooney”, “The Band Played On”, “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold”, “Comrades”, 
“On A Bicycle Built For Two”, and 
“The Man On The Flying Trapeze” 
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‘ FOR BAND $9.00 AMERICAN LEGION FOREVER 
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MARCH OF THE LEATHERNECKS . 


A musical tribute to the heroic U. S. Marines 
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Full Band $3.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 
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TEXT by CHARLES N. FIELDER 
MUSIC by GUS GUENTZEL 


When opportunity is offered for the display of 
the full musical talent of your community, this 
composition will present at their best the rich 
tonal potentialities of chorus, orchestra, and 
band, in any combination. 
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AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES 
IN FOUR MOVEMENTS, BY MAURICE ARNOLD 


Here is music that breathes the spirit of an earlier 
America! The high musical- and characteristically 
American-quality of these dances was recognized 
by Anton Seidl, as well as the famous Dvorak, 

in frequent performances. So impressed was 
John Philip Sousa at hearing them, that 
the composer was asked to prepare a 
band arrangement for him, and the 
dances were further rearranged for 
the Goldman Band, by Erik W. G. 
Leidzén, in 1937. In this latest 
form, they represent the dis- 
tinctive musical tradition 
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is not necessary to bring up the question of superiority— 
though that is not necessarily an unhealthy feeling to 
generate—but it is necessary to instill in the minds of 
all the woodwind, brass, and percussion players in the 
school that playing in the orchestra, if for no other rea- 
son than that of numbers alone, requires the finest 
players obtainable. No more than four each of trumpets, 
clarinets, and trombones should be admitted for member- 
ship. As a matter of fact, if the orchestra is relatively 
small, i.e., ten to sixteen violins and two to six cellos, 
for example, two dependable players each of clarinets 
and trumpets are sufficient. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that there are other factors in the high-school setup 
which might make it wise to allow three of each of these 
instruments; reference is made to those “circumstances 
beyond our control” (measles, whooping cough, tonsili- 
tis, etc.) which would make the presence of a third 
player—the general utility man—not only desirable but 
possibly indispensable. 

Another member of the orchestra often discouraged by 
the preponderance of the trumpets and clarinets is the 
member of the flute section. His role in an orchestra 
overwhelmed by trumpets is about as uninspiring as it 
is in a band which is similarly overbalanced. At least 
four flutes, possibly more, should be admitted (provid- 
ing, of course, the director is fortunate enough to have 
that many). Four French horns, three trombones, two 
or more oboes, and two or more bassoons are ideal— 
pipe-dreams, in fact, in any high-school orchestra in 
some areas. Permeating this whole problem is, of course, 
the basic idea that a continuous and persistent program 
of starting players on all these band and orchestra instru- 
ments has been set up in well-organized grade schools 
and junior high schools. This phase of the problem is 
too great to be considered at this time. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that no program can be successful in the 
high school which does not have in these other schools 
a basic philosophy of fitting the instrument to the child 
and not vice versa. Such a scientifically determined set- 
up would, by the very law of averages alone, provide an 
adequate number of the rarer French horns, trombones, 
flutes, oboes, and bassoons. The music director should 
never fail to reiterate the basic proposition that it should 
be a “coveted” reward and honor for the best wind 
players of the band to “make” the orchestra. 


Third: It is only human nature for a music director— 
particularly one who is new in a community—to want 
to make a “quick showing.” Whether or not a good 
clarinetist or a good trombonist can be developed more 
quickly than a good violinist or a good cellist may be a 
debatable point. But it cannot be questioned that the 
high-school band can be developed to make a “showing” 
a good deal more quickly than the high-school orchestra. 
The various elements concerned in the execution of this 
development cannot all be discussed here. The signifi- 
cant point is that “it has been done’—probably to the 
detriment of the high-school orchestra. Unquestionably, 
the underlying factor is one which concerns the basic 
philosophy, mentioned above, of fitting the instrument to 
the pupil, and most particularly of inaugurating a con- 
tinuous program of starting the players of all the instru- 
ments in the grade schools and junior high schools. 
Given an orchestra in which the violinists, cellists, vio- 
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lists and double-bass players have had at least two or 
three years of study and experience, there is no reason 
why the development of the high-school orchestra cannot 
parallel that of the band. But the point is that this is 
seldom the case, at least in the writer’s section of the 
country. And the truth of the matter is that these play- 
ers—particularly those of the cello, viola, and double- 
bass—usually have to be started after they reach high 
school. No one could possibly challenge the fallacy of 
this setup, at least insofar as the possibilities of “making 
a quick showing” are concerned. On the other hand, 
until a significant and bona-fide effort is made to bring 
home to all music students and parents the importance 
of the fact that the wind instruments, particularly clar- 
inet and trumpet, cannot compete with the strings, so 
far as “carry-over” value is concerned—until this effort 
is made, the majority are going to follow the natural 
path of least resistance: a trumpet, a clarinet or a drum. 
No music director, in attempting to place this natural 
emphasis on the strings, should make the mistake, how- 
ever, of denying to these wind instruments their rightful, 
and sometimes financially attractive place, particularly 
where one is familiar with the instrumentation of the 
modern dance orchestra. On the other hand, the music 
director cannot honestly fail to make clear the incontro- 
vertible fact that the vastly larger and vastly superior 
library of significant musical compositions for the vari- 
ous string combinations practically guarantees a success- 
ful “carry-over” in later life in these forms. 


Fourth: The rebuilding of the orchestra and the re- 
establishment of its prestige is the main credo of this 
article. The fulfillment of this objective can only be 
accomplished by a lot of intelligent hard work along 
significant and important lines. It would be optimistic 
to assume that this aim could be attained otherwise; it 
is pessimistic to assume that it can’t be done at all. Of 
course there are, seemingly, scores of important factors 
and details to consider, and only a few of the more 
pressing and significant ones can be considered within 
the scope of this writing. It is firmly believed, however, 
that the carrying out of the recommendations that follow 
will lead toward the eventual attainment of the desired 
goal. 

(A) The Selection of Music. Unquestionably, the 
prime factor in choosing music for the orchestra is suit- 
ability for the specific group. This means that it is vitally 
important to fit the music to the orchestra wherever 
possible and not the orchestra to the music. It means 
that an endeavor will be made to “cover up” the weak 
sections and “show up” the strong sections. The slow 
movement of the Beethoven Fifth, for example, the finale 
of the New World, or the Schubert Unfinished, should 
not be chosen if the cello and viola section happens to 
be weak. If the woodwind section is particularly out- 
standing, a try at the Rossini overtures, particularly The 
Barber of Seville and Italians in Algiers should perhaps 
be made. Unless the brasses, the trumpets especially, 
excel, it would probably not be wise to attempt March 
Slav, Smetana’s Libussa Overture or the Triumphal 
March from Aida. 

At this point it should be said that many directors give 
far too little recognition to the fact that, once a taste 
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Susan Bronn: Wants to Make Music 


Her Life Career 


Some Suggestions 
for Helping Susan Decide 
What to Do About It 


N THE DESK PAD, with its list of appointments, 
name appears, followed by the 
cryptic annotation: “Wants to make music her 
Every music supervisor and guidance 


Susan Brown's 
life career.” 
counselor has been approached at some time by a Susan 
Brown or her parents, seeking assistance in solving the 
problem of music as a vocation. It is not an easy prob- 
lem to face, especially since Susan has met with some 
degree of success in her own town and has been told 
by well-meaning friends and relatives that she “really 
should take up music as a career.” 

Counselors and supervisors often fail Susan at this 
crucial time by neglecting to “help her to help herself” 
in weighing her abilities and potentialities against the 
possibilities and eventualities in the field of music. In- 
stead, the supervisor, gratefully recognizing a talent 
which is superior to that of the average student, can 
easily overvalue and overestimate that talent, and there- 
fore, being especially interested in the student, is apt 
to be overlaudatory and overanxious for him or her 
te succeed musically. On the other hand, some super- 
visors, being aware of present-day conditions and possi- 
bilities in the field of music, are inclined to discourage 
the talented or musically-interested student from entering 
the field of professional music. Recognizing that if 
guidance is to be valuable and is to fulfill its educational 
obligations, it must be that process which helps the in- 
dividual through self-appraisal and self-evaluation to find 
that place in society where he can be of the greatest value 
both to himself and to his social group in the happiest 
and richest way possible, the supervisor would do well to 
put personal interest and prejudice aside in order to help 
Susan to face her problem and to recognize it in all its 
ramifications. 

Actually such a problem should have been foreseen 
long before Susan’s senior year in high school. But if it 
has been delayed until this time, then the music super- 
visor must at once gather together all available material 
about Susan. In conjunction with the guidance coun- 
selor, the supervisor should make use of the cumulative 
record which is kept for each student from the pre- 
school period until after graduation from high school. 
The supervisor may not have made use of this material 
previously but he has no doubt contributed to it by re- 
porting the work done in music classes and participation 
in extra-class activities. In schools where no cumulative 
record system is maintained, the supervisor should refer 
to the available school records, such as academic ratings, 
health cards, transfer cards, test results, and the like. 

Now that the records have been obtained, what use 
shall be made of them? Naturally, the first item of in- 
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terest would be the record of the student's interest, abil- 
ity, and participation in music and its related fields. The 
records of general scholastic ability should be noted, but 
the section which deals with personality traits, character- 
istics, and qualities require special scrutiny. Care must 
be taken that attention is not focused too much on specific 
details, and yet trends should be noted. The recurrence 
of the same traits, interests, and behavior patterns will 
he significant. Since one of the purposes of the cumu- 
lative record is to give a complete picture of the indi- 
vidual as a whole, no one section must be observed or 
stressed more than any other. Family background, racial 
heritage, financial status, and health record are a few of 
the items which the investigator will keep in view. 

Other available materials, such as school newspapers, 
yearbooks, and similar publications, may prove of value 
in gaining additional information and understanding of 

The supervisor should make notations con- 
These may be 


the student. 
cerning any data which seem significant. 
discussed openly with the student or merely retained as 
reference material by the supervisor. 

Having reviewed the student’s accomplishments by 
means of all available records, the supervisor may con- 
tinue the student’s developmental history by means of 
interviews. If possible, the student should request this 
interview, which will then prove more valuable because 
of the student’s recognition of his own needs. In com- 
fortable, informal surroundings, the supervisor should 
encourage the student to tell of his interest in music, 
particularly how and when it originated, and what gave 
him the idea of music as a possible career. Attention 
will be given to the particular area of music in which the 
student is interested—as to whether he wishes to become 
a performer in concert or radio, a teacher in public 
schools or private work, or a composer. If the student 
is indefinite and speaks of just ““wanting to do something 
with my music,” that is important, too. 

Seyond this discussion of the student’s interests and 
ambitions, another item which the supervisor should try 
to include, either in this or in a succeeding interview, 
will be a statement of the student’s plans for the imme- 
diate future. Many wish to attend a specific conservatory 
or school of music because of the glamor or prestige 
which is associated with that school. Attendance at a 
particular school by a friend or relative often influences 
a student. The supervisor should acquaint the student 
with the names of many schools and then work with him 
in making a careful scrutiny of their catalogs and other 
publications, giving especial attention to such items as 
tuition, curriculum, required courses, living conditions, 
and special items which may appeal to or repel the student. 
The supervisor must at all times remain impersonal in 
the expression of opinions, seeking to aid the student to 
decide for himself, by evaluation and comparison, the 
school which seemingly meets his requirements. A simi- 
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Buescher craftsmen can lay down their war tools 
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lar procedure, based on letters or interviews, may be 
followed if the student wishes to work with individual 
teachers. Other devices which may prove enlightening 
to the supervisor are anecdotal records, themes, or auto- 
biographical sketches which the student has written. 
These must be used judiciously in order that the student 
will not deliberately color the situation in an attempt to 
impress the supervisor. 

During the same period in which these interviews are 
taking place, the supervisor should try to have one or 
more conferences with the parents. Parents’ attitudes 
and willingness to cooperate with the student and super- 
visor in meeting the problem fairly are of extreme im- 
portance. Two types of parental influence will often be 
observed, namely, the one in which the parents are the 
motivating force, often for self-aggrandizement or re- 
tarded wish-fulfillment; and the other, in which the 
parents are discouraging and antagonistic toward the 
student’s ideas and hopes. Sometimes they are merely 
apathetic or indifferent, but in every case they should be 
urged to recognize their responsibility in allowing the 
student the free and unhampered right to make his or her 
own decision, based upon careful thought, evaluation, 
and foresight. 

Interviews with friends of the student in order to dis- 
cover his ideals, ambitions, and temperament will often 
prove valuable. Similar interviews with private music 
teachers, members of the faculty, and other individuals 
who meet the student in out-of-school activities will add 
to the picture. 

During the interviews, the student may say, “I don’t 
know whether I’m good enough to be a musician.” If 
this could be answered simply and finally by submitting 
the student to a battery of tests, and if a measure of the 
student’s ability could be positively derived from his 
score, this would solve many problems. But authorities 
in the testing field deny the validity of many tests and 
they refuse to accept test results as a final judgment on 
the possibilities of a person’s success or failure in the 
field of music. Tests are valuable in distinguishing the 
musically endowed from the non-musical and in pointing 
out the kinds of achievement toward which the individ- 
ual’s pattern of aptitudes show greatest promise. But 
tests must not be accepted as the final proof. Tests 
merely supplement the picture of the individual as a 
whole. Many supervisors hesitate to use tests because 
of lack of knowledge of giving and scoring the tests, ex- 
pense, and proper and complete interpretation of test 
results. Psychologists are trained in these techniques 
and often the supervisor would do well to enlist the aid 
of one so trained instead of attempting to give the tests 
himself. The student, too, must understand that these 
tests are merely a part of the investigation. If the test 
results are made known to the student, they must be 
explained and interpreted. Many students have gained 
an exalted but entirely incorrect idea of their abilities 
and potentialities from the statement that they scored 97 
on a music test. On the basis of 100 as the commonly 
used score, 97 rightfully seems a superior score, but that 
particular test may use an entirely different basis for scor- 
ing, with 97 falling far below the norm. The supervisor 
and psychologist must therefore use care in making 
known any test scores or test results because of lack of 
understanding and suitable interpretation. Other valu- 
able tests, such as those dealing with general informa- 
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tion, personality, and interest inventories, may be in- 
cluded as part of the testing program. 
If the results of the investigation seem favorable the 


studies should continue along additional lines. More in- 
dividualized attention may be given to the.school or 
schools tentatively chosen, with parental understanding 
and cooperation. Entrance requirements, length of term, 
preparation needed, required courses, training given in 
and out of school, expenses and work opportunities, rat- 
ing of graduates in relation to graduates of other schools, 
chances of promotion and advancement, are additional 
items which the student may inquire into by means of 
conferences with members of the faculty and with under- 
graduate and graduate students of that school. Visits 
to the school during actual school hours as well as on 
special occasions, such as concerts or broadcasts, may 
prove helpful. 

Other materials may be suggested by the supervisor 
which will give the student a broader view of the field 
of music. A reading list of selected books — fictional, 
historical, and biographical — will aid the student to 
gauge his interest in the field. The student should focus 
his attention on such items as (1) early preparation and 
training found desirable by the musician being studied, 
(2) means of entrance into the occupation, (3) financial 
or other difficulties encountered, and (4) aids needed 
and used for advancement and improvement. By such 
attention to early struggles and difficulties of men and 
women in the field of music, the student gains a more 
complete understanding of the whole life of the musical 
artist or teacher, besides getting the obvious view of 
their later successes. Although movies and pictures are 
likely to give a glamorous aspect of some fields of music, 
they may be helpful in showing actual working conditions. 

The supervisor should make every effort to acquaint 
the student with several musicians who are employed in 
the particular area in which the student is interested. 
The student should plan in advance the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the conference, such as amount of training and 
study needed, means of entering the field, actual working 
conditions, favorable and unfavorable aspects, chances of 
advancement, etc. Another point which is of interest to 
every student but which must be approached delicately 
is remuneration. Items of large expense, such as rental 
of halls, publicity, elaborate costumes, etc., should be 
included in the discussion. Several musicians should be 
approached rather than one, so that the student may 
gain an over-all, impersonal view instead of being exalted 
or discouraged because of viewpoints expressed in a 
single conference. 

The supervisor may sometimes be able to make ar- 
rangements for the student to visit the scene of actual 
work, and it is sometimes possible to arrange for some 
participation or actual part-time employment. In such a 
case care should be taken that the working conditions are 
normal and natural and that the student is neither ex- 
ploited nor ridiculed. Careful follow-up, with discus- 
sion, further study, and analysis of the problem should 
be done by the student and supervisor together. 

Many supervisors will undoubtedly feel that while 
these suggestions are good, they nevertheless cannot fol- 
low them because of lack of time, material, and necessary 
cooperation. Is it not worth while to do all one can in 
assisting an individual to decide for himself how and 
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Diagrams of Basic Movements in Conducting, by Ippocrates 
Pappoutsakis, with a Foreword by Francis Findlay. [Boston: 
c. C. Birchard & Co. 50c.] 

Quoting from the foreword: “To separate the fundamental 
movement pattern from its elaborations is frequently not easy, 
but failure to distinguish between the two often results in 
adopting a type of pseudo-technique characterized by meaning- 
less gesture, aimless gyration, and undisciplined movement in 
general. Careful analysis, however, ultimately leads to a 
realization that there are certain well-defined movement pat- 
terns that form the basis of the technique of the effective 
conductor. ... The following figures admirably represent these 
basic movement patterns. The difficulty of representing 
movement on paper has been surmounted by careful calcula- 
tion of contour and skillful use of shading.” 

The basic movements of the conductor’s baton and their 
various patterns may be compared to the words and sentence 
structure of a spoken language. To make sense they must 
first be clear and in a proper order. Their final effect depends 
on inflection and punctuation. The student of conducting will 
do well to establish securely his “pronunciation” and “gram- 
mar” before getting too deeply into the intricacies of individual 
expression. The book under discussion diagrams the two-beat 
through the seven-beat measure, with sub-divisions through the 
four-beat measure, and illustrates attacks on the first, last, and 
intermediate beats of the measure. The flow and stress of the 
beat are well described by “contour” and “shading.” 

—Mark H. Hindsley 

Child Voice Training—In Ten Letters, by Father Finn. 
[Chicago: H. T. FitzSimons Co. $1.00.] 

If you are looking for “less noise and more music” from 
your children’s chorus or choir, you will appreciate this little 
pamphlet by Father Finn, the latest publication of the founder 
and builder of the famous Paulist Choir, an authority on the 
boy voice in particular. With frequent references to his more 
lengthy works, Father Finn is emphatic, not only about what 
makes children sing badly, but also about what will develop 
these delicate instruments into producers of beautiful sounds, 
giving a few of the fundamental exercises which he has found 
valuable in this process of development. Although addressed 
in the form of Ten Letters to Sisters, this booklet should be in 
the hands of anyone whose happy task it is to essay to change 
our “riotous roarers” into “chanters of sweet melody.” 

—Sister M. Estelle, O.S.B. 


ORCHESTRA 


The Man I Love, by George Gershwin, transc. by F. Camp- 
bell-Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc. The Auditorium 
Series for Orchestra. “B” set of parts, $3.00; “C” set, $2.00; 
ensemble piano, 30c; piano conductor, 40c; extra parts, 20c ea.] 
A welcome addition to orchestral repertoire for good high- 
school orchestras is this newest release of George Gershwin’s 
“The Man I Love,” considered by many singers one of the finest 
art songs. Scored in octaves for first violins so that the tech- 
nical demands are not too great. Sophisticated rhythms will 
tickle the fancy of players and audience alike, particularly 
those in the brief introductory excerpt from the “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” The optional ensemble piano part enriches the tonal 
texture rather than duplicating parts already sounding in the 
orchestra. Well within the range of Class B orchestras. Com- 
petently and adequately transcribed to make the most of the 
score. —lIrving Cheyette 


Strike Up the Band, by George Gershwin, 
Campbell-Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc. The Auditorium 
Series for Orchestra. “B” set of parts, $3.00; “C” set, $2.00; 
ensemble piano, 30c; piano conductor, 40c; extra parts, 20c ea.] 
An old favorite now available for orchestras of Class B abili- 
ties. Simple syncopations and typical jazz figures recur 
against a steady bass figure in the refrain. First-violin parts 
in octaves make it playable in the first position for those with 
limited skill, but it is not a number for ensembles with lim- 
ited musical background since the harmonies are modern. 
Rapidly changing pizzicati to arco bowings in the strings re- 
quire skilled handling of string instruments. It will prove a 
hit with your orchestra, for everyone likes Gershwin. Our 
orchestra got a real kick out of both “The Man I Love” and 
“Strike Up the Band.” We would like to have even more of 
the same to add sparkle and variety to our concert and as- 
sembly programs. —I.C. 


- 


transe. by F. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Rozmarinje (Folk Song for Strings), by Gerald Keenan. 
[Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. Score, 75c; parts, 15c ea.] 
There is such a need for educational literature which is play- 
able by school orchestra groups that it is a pleasure to find 
things like this coming off the press. All parts are interest- 
ingly written. Rhythms are not difficult but must be executed 
clearly. First violin goes to V and VI positions for four 
measures (but movement is slow), the balance of the piece is 
playable in I and III. Viola employs treble clef in one place 
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for four notes and the cello touches tenor and treble clefs in 
like manner. These spots provide excellent training and are 
not difficult. Interesting use is made of the natural minor. 
Scored for violins I and II, viola (optional third violin), cello 


and bass, with full score which contains piano part for re- 
hearsal purposes. Playable with good high-school string or- 
chestra. —Gilbert R. Waller 


Variations on a Theme by Girolamo Frescobaldi for String 
Orchestra, by Alexandre Tansman. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. Score, $1.50; parts, 30c ea.] As is to 
be expected, this is an exquisite number. Every instrument is 
exceedingly well treated. The parts are not difficult, violins to 
V position (few notes in VII), violas a few bars of treble clef, 
and cellos to IV position (few notes in VI). From an educa- 
tional standpoint it would-be a fine number for study as well 
as performance because there is such a wide variety of 
rhythms, harmonies and dynamics. Playable by well-balanced 
high-school string groups or string quartet. All parts are 
equally important. Requires clean performance. Score in- 
cludes violins I and II, viola, cello, and bass. For school pur- 
poses, would suggest that publisher include violin III as viola 


substitute, and a piano part as a rehearsal aid. —G.R.W. 
VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, by Paul Hindemith. [New 


York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. ‘Orchestra part ar- 
ranged for piano, $3.50. Orchestra material available on 
rental.] This concerto by a justly famous composer is a chal- 
lenge to the mature violinist who is more than an instrument- 
alist. The vital flow and the impetuosity of this work demand 
an interpretation that only an artist who is at home with 
chromatic harmonies and atonalities can give. —David Mattern 


BAND 


The Caissons Go Rolling Along, by Edmund L. Gruber, arr. 
by David Bennett. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard 
band, $1.00; symphonic, $1.75; conductor, 20c; extra parts, 10c 
ea.] A good arrangement, simpler than the one by Sousa, 
easier key—and probably just as effective. —T. Frank Coulter 


Blue Bells of Scotland, by Arthur Pryor, arr. by E. M. Pear 


son. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Band, $2.50; conductor, 
35c; extra parts, 25c ea.] A fine addition to literature for 


soloist and band. Scored for trombone, baritone, or cornet solo. 
Requires an excellent soloist, but we have many within our 
school organizations who can handle a number of this kind 
beautifully. —T.F.C. 


Meadowlands (Cavalry of the Steppes), by L. Knipper, arr. 
by David Bennett. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard 
band, $1.50; symphonic, $2.75; conductor, 25c; extra parts, 15c 


ea.] This is a good number. It is tuneful, well scored, and 
not too difficult. Both band and audience will like its Russian 
coloring. —T.F.C. 

“Qld Glory” March Folio. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 35c.] 


This is an unusually fine march folio with titles and arrange- 
ments strictly in keeping with the times. Bands of every 
grade will find many uses for this material on parade and in 
concert. Composers represented include G. E. Holmes and J. 
Olivadoti. —Clifford P. Lillya 


Summer Is A-Coming In, arr. for band by Russell Harvey. 


[Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. Full band, $2.50; sym- 
phonic, $4.00; conductor, 35c; extra parts, 20c ea.] A nice 


number for band. The parts are easy, but being in fugal style 
the director must be very careful of balance and phrasing. It 
is excellently colored and not overly instrumentated. Music 
of this type should receive attention by more of our school 
bands. —G.R.W. 


Romance, by A. Rubinstein, arr. by Paul Yoder. [Chicago: 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Full band, $1.00; symphonic, $1.75; 
condensed score, 25c; extra parts, 10c ea.] Bands of limited 
technical achievements with an interest in music that is easy 
and is in good taste will find this number pleasing. It is ar- 
ranged in a straightforward manner with some color possibili- 


ties. Playable by Class D and C bands, but suitable for pro- 
grams by any band. , —C.P.L. 
Kappa Kappa Psi, by Bohumil Makovsky. [New York: Carl 


extra parts, 10c ea.] 
Lots of snap, 
—T.F.C. 


Fischer, Inc. Band, $1.00; conductor, 20c; 
A stirring march, good for marching or concert. 
easy to play. Any good band will enjoy this number. 


Three Jubilant Fanfares and Three Solemn Fanfares for Full 
Military Band, by Arthur Bliss. [New York: The H. W. Gray 
Co. Inc., agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London. Set of parts 
and conductor’s score, $3.25.] Here are six fanfares of sym- 
phonic type and caliber, appropriate for many occasions. It 
should be noted that the English military band is the equiva- 
lent of our symphonic band, and that these fanfares thus have 
the tonal color of the complete instrument. They combine 
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brilliance with pomp and dignity, and are replete with excellent 
harmonic, dynamic, and rhythmic effects. —M.H.H. 


The Lord’s Prayer, by Albert Hay Malotte, arr. by Mayhew 
Lake. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Standard band with 
conductor’s cond. score, $1.50; symphonic with score, $2.50; 
conductor, 30c; extra parts, 15c ea.] This well-known vocal 
number is beautifully adapted for use as a solo for any one 
of various instruments. The present arrangement serves as a 
very satisfactory accompaniment for any one of several solo 
or ensemble combinations. —T.F.C. 


Yaravi Peruano, by Luis A. Delgadillo, arr. by David Bennett. 


[New York: Southern Music Publishing Co. Inc. Latin- 
American Dances No. 1. Standard Band, $2.50; symphonic, 
$4.50; conductor’s cond. score, 35c; other parts, 20c ea.] 


Peruvian Yaravi, by a contemporary Nicaraguan composer, will 
be a welcome addition to all band libraries. The Yaravi, a 
native dance rhythm, is used as the basis of this “lively four 
in a bar’ composition of quite moderate difficulty which takes 
about two minutes to play. The interesting counter-melodies 
and combinations of contrasting rhythmic patterns have been 
arranged in a simple but very effective manner. Highly rec- 
ommended as an encore number. Length, seventy-nine meas- 
ures; key, G minor. —George P. Spangler 


Estudio No. 29, by Emilio Murillo, arr. by Erik Leidzen. 
[New York: Southern Music Publishing Co. Ine. Latin- 
American Dances No. 2. Prices same as above.] Emilio 


Murillo, a Colombian, died in 1941. His Etude No. 29 was in- 


spired by a native dance in 3/4 measure called the pasillo. 
This brilliant composition abounds in complex syncopated 
rhythms, and at the tempo indicated, “allegro vivace,” is rather 


difficult. The composer evidences sound musicianship and in- 
genious workmanship in this “etude” of 173 measures. It is 
worthy of careful study for use as a major concert number 
and its performance should receive warm response. The ex- 
cellent arrangement is brilliant and full. Begins in Bs minor, 
ends in Bs major, with a delightful melodic interlude in Db 
major. —G.P.S. 


Commando March, by Samuel Barber. [New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. Standard band with conductor's cond. score, $2.00; 
symphonic with conductor's cond. score, $3.25; conductor's cond. 
score, 35c; separate parts, 20c ea.] Here is a worthy addition 
to our serious band literature by a contemporary American 
composer well known outside of the band field. Beginning 
with the percussion section, the march features contrasts be- 
tween the dotted eighth- and sixteenth-note rhythm as against 
the triplet-in-eighths rhythm. A soft percussion solo of four 
measures after the brilliant introduction leads to an on-the- 
beat detached march rhythm with sustained melody in the low 
woodwinds. The development of this melody idea extends 
throughout the piece, which ends vigorously. 

—Arthur L. Williams 
SOLOS FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Contest Album for Cornet and Piano, compiled and arr. by 
P. X. Laube. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. Solo part 
$1.25; piano part, $2.00; complete, $3.00.) Eleven classics for 
brass instruments, including several Paris Conservatory num- 
bers. All are recommended as suitable for national contest 
material, though some are transposed from trombone or horn 
Numbers range from medium to very difficult. Com- 
posers include the most celebrated of European writers for 
the brasses. Among them are Alary, Gottwald, Bohme, and 
Gaubert. The album is also available for trombone, using the 
same piano part. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Chromatic Pantasia, by Johann Sebastian Bach, arr. for clar- 
inet by Gustave Langenus. [East Northport, N. Y.: The En- 
semble Music Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., sole agents. 80c.] 
This fantasy for clarinet is a transcription of the monumental 
piano work, “Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in D Minor,” and 
is, of course, for clarinet alone. At least a fair technic and a 
good imagination is needed to perform it adequately, because, 
like most fantasies, the interpretation must be free and elastic. 
The performance is that of a cadenza from beginning to end. 
Deep satisfaction is gained from an imaginative performance 
of it. —George Waln 

SOLOS FOR STRING INSTRUMENTS 


Divertimento, by J. Haydn, transc. by Gregor Piatigorsky, ed. 
by Henri Elkan. [Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. Viola 
and piano, $1.25.] Well arranged and a welcome addition to 
the viola library. Why use the cello edition of the piano part? 

—George Hardesty 


solos. 


Mozart, transe. by Gregor 
[Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel 
Excellent arrangement and 
—G.H. 


Sonatina in C Major, by W. A. 
Piatigorsky, ed. by Henri Elkan. 
Co. Ine. Viola and piano, $1.50.] 
a fine contribution to viola literature. 


Cellists Favorite Contest Album: 15 
Piano Accompaniment, selected and ed. by Franklin Collier. 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] A good album! Con- 
tains several worthwhile compositions with a minimum amount 
of poor music. Well arranged for the most part. —G.H. 


STRING INSTRUMENT METHODS AND STUDIES 


Double-Stop Studies for the Viola, by Samuel Lifschey. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Ine. $1.25.) A splendid collection of 
studies which should be an addition to the library of all seri- 
ous students of viola. The collection is quite complete, the 
various intervals and chord studies being treated in separate 
sections. —John H. Stehn 


Compositions with 
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Let Us Have Music for Violin, arr. and ed. with piano ac- 


comp’t by George Perlman. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Volume Two: 34 Famous Melodies, 75c.] An admirable col- 
lection of good music for the young or old player of moderate 
ability. While most of the pieces are in the first position, a 
few are included which employ the third and fifth positions, 
together with simple double-stopping and chords. In addition 
to many favorites usually found in violin albums, one finds 
the Hummel Waltz, simplified versions of Wieniawski’s Sou- 
venir de Moscow, the Ballade by Vieuxtemps, an excerpt from 
Scheherazade, and Massenet’s Last Dream of the Virgin, etc. 
Adequate fingerings and bowings are supplied by the editor. 

—D.M. 


A melodic approach to the violin for 
individual or class instruction, by Carl Grissen. [Cincinnati: 
The Willis Music Co. Book II, Advanced, 75c.] This book 
follows Book I by the same author. It starts with a review of 
keys A, D and G major, then takes up the retracted second 
finger on all strings and proceeds on through four flats at 
page forty-four. Is entirely in first position, contains ade- 
quate drill material, and makes extensive use of duets and trios 
for two or three violins. There are no piano parts for the 
This book can be used for either private or class work 


Learn With Tunes: 


pieces. 
for violins only. —G.R.W. 
PIANO 
Victor Herbert Favorites, arr. by F. Campbell-Watson. [New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons. Piano—four hands, $1.25.] I 


wonder if there is anyone, either listener or performer, who 
doesn’t get a kick out of a piano duet! Here we have Victor 
Herbert in a new cloak. Frank Campbell-Watson is well known 
for his many excellent arrangements and this is no exception. 
It is nicely balanced, presents no technical difficulties, modu- 
lates easily from one number to another, and is within the 
powers of young musicians. Audiences will love it! It can be 
done, without too much confusion, on one piano, but two pianos 
are better. —Delinda Roggensack 


Fun in Mother Goose Land, nursery tunes in very easy ar- 
rangements for piano solo, by Lillian Cervenka. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Wagstaff. [Cincinnati: The Willis Music Co. 50c.] 
This book is designed to supply a need during a lag in interest 
that often follows the first enthusiasm of “taking piano les- 
sons.” Here we have new settings of the familiar Mother 
Goose, with interesting pen sketches by Dorothy Wagstaff. 

—D.R. 


Pieces I Enjoy, supplementary pieces for first and second 
grade, by Allene K. Bixby. Illustrations and cover design by 
George and Doris Hauman. [Cincinnati: The Willis Music 
Co. 50c.] This collection is just what it was intended to be 
—a book of supplemental piano pieces for the first- and sec- 
ond-grade students. Subjects and music are appealing, and are 
illustrated with appropriate little pen sketches by George and 


Doris Hauman. —D.R. 
Cuban Overture, by George Gershwin. [New York: New 


Inc., Agent. Two pianos— 
arrangement for advanced 
welcome addition to the 
—Alton O’Steen 


World Music Corpofation, Harms, 
four hands, $4.00.] An excellent 
players, pianistic throughout. A 
growing literature of two-piano music. 


ORGAN 


Processional, by Henry Cowell. [New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. Ine. 60c.] A distinctive if unsingable tune traverses 
the chromatic scale, with full organ, and to a single rhythmic 
purpose. —D. Sterling Wheelwright 


“QO Sacred Head Surrounded,” 
The H. W. Gray Co. Inc. 
(ala Vierne I Finale), 
—D.S.W. 


Passion Chorale, 
by Miles I’A. Martin. [New York: 
75e.] To a toccata figure in manuals 
the familiar chorale thunders out in pedals. 


[New 


Postinde on 


Bell Benedictus, by Powell Weaver. York: Galaxy 


Music Corp. 75c.] An amiable tune is accompanied by bell 
motive on harp, and later by rapid chime tones. —D.S.W. 
Legend, by T. Tertius Noble. [New York: Galaxy Music 


Corp. 75c.] Moderately difficult, eight minutes long, rubato, 
improvisatory style, of interest to advanced students.—D.S.W. 


CANTATAS 


Bernadette of Lourdes, by Lily Strickland. For two-part 
chorus of unchanged voices and piano, with incidental soli for 
soprano, alto, and tenor (or soprano). [New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. Vocal score, 50c.] This is a very lovely cantata for 
juniors. It is not difficult but it is a challenge for your junior 
choir or chorus. The music is interesting and good. May be 
presented as a cantata or acted out, and may be given with 
only girls or girls and boys. Suggestions for performance are 
given on the inside cover. —J. Russell Paxton 


Mary Magdalene, a cantata for women’s voices (SSA). Text 
by Rose Myra Phillips, music by Hermene Warlick Eichhorn. 
{New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 60c.] This seems a very well- 
written short cantata for the Easter period. Written for three- 
part women’s voices, it is within the range of amateur singers, 
with a musical setting showing evidence of taste, and with 
melodic and harmonic fitness for such a significant religious 
theme. Anyone who wishes a not too difficult Easter number 
for women’s voices should examine this cantata. —R.V.M. 
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sred Waring 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Hired Waring has written a summary of his 
method of choral enunciation, which he calls “Tone- 
Syllables.” This is the first presentation of an im- 


portant phase of Waring choral technique. 


In “Tone-Syllables” Fred Waring explains 
how his choral groups sing, not only words, but 


every sound in every word. 


This booklet is available through your music 


dealer or directly from us . . . without charge. 
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CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 


Requiem, by Gabriel Fauré, ed. by Mack Evans. [Chicago: 
H. T. FitzSimons Co. Vocal score, $1.25. Orchestra parts 
available on rental.] Here at last is an answer to the wishes of 
many choir and choral directors. The “Requiem” by Fauré is 
unquestionably to be listed among the finest expressions of 
choral and orchestral literature, but never before was it avail- 
able with an English translation. This edition contains both 
the Latin and English texts. The publisher is to be com- 
mended for bringing out such a significant musical work and 
thereby making it available for use in American churches and 
—Russell V. Morgan 


schools. 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


“Git on Board,” folk songs for group singing, 
Seatrice Landeck. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. $1.00.] The book contains sixty-eight songs of the 
people, quite a few of which can be found in school songbooks. 
The eleven songs of the first section of the book are worth the 
price of the entire volume. These include an anti-Fascist song 
of the late Spanish war, a popular anti-Fascist song of the 
Czechoslovakian youth before the German occupation, a Ger- 
man anti-Fascist song, a Red Army song, a Yugoslavian song 


compiled by 


of liberation dedicated to Marshall Tito, Song of New China, 
Song of the New Palestine, a song of protest against Isola- 
tionism, the Negro “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” a song of 
Norwegian passive resistance, and a German concentration- 


The other songs of the book are of American folk 
and Negro origin, ballads, work songs, and rounds. A few of 
the songs have accompaniments for unison singing. The SATB 
part arrangements for the others are of high-school or adult 
difficulty. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


camp song. 


Work and Sing: a collection of the songs that built America, 
selected and arranged by Elie Siegmeister, illustrated by Julian 
Brazelton. [New York: William R. Scott, Inc. $2.50.] Thirty- 
one American folk songs arranged for voice with piano 
accompaniment. Each song is illustrated with vigorous black 
line drawings by Julian Brazelton. A short word of explanation 
for each song is also included. About half of these songs are 
already in songbooks. However, music educators who 
are especially interested in American folk music will wish to 
examine the book to check whether they are familiar with all 


solo 


school 


these songs and whether they like the accompaniments. The 
price is for board binding; a cheaper paper-bound edition is 
available —G.G. 


Souvenirs de Paris (Memories of Paris), album of ten latest 
popular French songs [New York: Edward B. Marks Music 
Corp. $1.00.] If one wishes to study trends of all kinds of 
music literature from over the world, this collection of the ten 
latest popular French songs should be interesting. The text is 
given only in the French, and many of the songs are taken 
from French movies. Others are written for the matinee idol, 
Maurice Chevalier. They are distinctly French in character, 
and harmonizations are very simple. With the text go record- 
ings of these numbers by leading French singers, among them 


the above-mentioned Chevalier. —D.R. 
CHORAL MUSIC 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York 

On the Hill Died Christ the Saviour, by Pedro Sanjudan. 
SSAA, with solo for medium voice, a cappella. 20c. Unusual 
in style, with interesting tonal and rhythmic effects and a 
distinctly Spanish flavor, this song will probably appeal to 
many good treble-voiced choirs. Spanish words are provided 


and seem preferable to the English. Anne Grace O'Callaghan 


Broadcast Music, Inc., New York 

(1) Bless the Lord, O My Soul, by 
a cappella. l15c. <A very effective anthem for church or school 
choir. Four parts for both male and treble voices are called 
for, but parts are not difficult and the range is easy. The 
opening and closing sections are antiphonal in effect; the mid- 
dle portion is a short fugue. «© (2) Cradle Song, arr. by Paul 
Eisler. SSA, ace. 15e. An attractive, singable setting of the 
lovely poem by William Blake, “Sleep, sleep, beauty bright.” 
The music is vocally and rhythmically appropriate and beau- 
tiful, and within the capability of the average high-school 
group. @ (3) I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills, arr. by 
talph L. Harlow. For mixed voices with solo for contralto or 
baritone, accomp’'d. 12c. A good anthem for church use by 
a choir needing interesting, well-written, but not difficult 
music. (4) Christe Eleison, arr. by Frederick Block. SATB, 
a cappella. 12¢ A good arrangement of music from the 
Mass, “L’Homme Arme,” by Josquin Des Pres. In the char- 
acteristic sixteenth-century contrapuntal style and by one of 
the greatest masters of the period, this music is easy enough 
for almost any high-school choir. @ (5) The Owl, arr. by 
George Jokl. SSA, accomp'’d. 15c. A whimsically descriptive 
and delightful setting of the Tennyson poem beginning, ‘““When 
cats run home and light is come.” A good accompanist is 
needed. Should prove popular for concert use. @ (6) Hallelu! 
arr. by Claude MacArthur. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Somewhat 
in the style of a Negro spiritual, with words appropriate to 
our wartime situation, this song is easy and will probably be 
enjoyed by many high-school boys’ glee clubs. - (7) Hymn 
of the Soviet Union, arr. by William Stickles. SATB, TTBB, 
accomp’d. 10c ea. A dignified, appropriate and new Russian 


Caroline Gessler. SATB, 


national anthem which school choruses should know. The 
English words are by Louis Untermeyer. Russian phonetics 
are provided for the more ambitious. —A.G.O'C. 
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Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 


(1) Impression, by Joseph W. Grant. SSA, accomp’d.  15c. 
A sensitive, colorful setting of a meaningful text, with ade- 
quate consideration of the tessitura of women’s voices. @ (2) 
The Birds and the Christ-child, arr. by Max T. Krone. Chorus 
for women’s voices, with piano accomp’t. 15c. A clever, sim- 
ple arrangement of this beautiful and unhackneyed carol. It 
is most effective and worthy of a place on any junior or senior 
high-school program. —Joseph A. Leeder 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

(1) On High from the Mountain, arr. by 
SSA, a cappella. 16c. Austrian sacred folksong beautifully 
harmonized with all voices having important parts. There is 
a very effective duet between soprano II and altos, with so- 


Robert Hernried. 


prano I singing a lovely obbligato. The text is excellent. 
Highly recommended. « (2) On Christmas, arr. by Robert 
Hernried. SSA, a cappella. 15e. This sacred folksong is 


solidly harmonized, calling for well-supported and continuous 
tone from all parts. Tonally and rhythmically it is not dif- 
ficult. Fine Christmas number. « (3) To a Snowflake, by 
George F. McKay. SSA, accomp’d. 15e. A number which 
ealls for delicate interpretation both in the vocal parts and in 
the accompaniment. Very interesting and worthy of close 
study. Musical effect is good. e (4) Sing the Songs of Yes- 
teryear, by Gordon Balch Nevin. SSA, with solo part. 15c. A 
lovely melody carried throughout the piece by an alto soloist, 
or by a group of selected voices. From “Following Foster’s 
Footsteps.” —F.H.D. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago . 

Symphonic Themes for Chorus, by Wayne Howorth. SSA, 
SATB, 50c ea. In this collection Mr. Howorth has selected 
lyric themes from well-known symphonies and has arranged 
them for chorus, homophonically, in a simple and direct style. 
The selections are authentic and unchanged extractions. Eight 
of the eleven numbers have a sacred text and, with the excep- 
tion of one secular number, all the texts are dignified and ap- 
propriate to the music. In addition to school and church choirs 
this book may be used for music appreciation. It includes 
interesting program notes on each number with recommended 
recordings. The numbers may be sung a cappella, or if in- 
strumental accompaniment is desired, parts for band, orchestra, 
or ensemble may be purchased. An excellent collection and 
well arranged. Parts lie within an easy range for all voices. 
In some numbers the tenor does not go above D. 

—Rose Marie Grentzer 


Hall & McCreary Co., Chicago 

(1) Ours Is the World, by Haydn Morgan. 
SATB, accomp’d. 16c. This number is a dynamic combina- 
tion of text and music. It will be very interesting to high- 
school people. It offers no special problems except where the 
range is a little high for high-school voices. e (2) Give Ear 
Unto My Prayer, by Haydn Morgan. SSATBB, a cappella. 16c. 
This sacred a cappella choral number is beautifully and richly 
arranged. The parts lie well and are very singable. The 
only problem lies in the change of key. @ (3) We Adore Thee, 


Choral Octavos: 


by Palestrina, arr. by Haydn Morgan. SSAA, a cappella. 12c. 
A fine arrangement of the Palestrina “Adoramus Te” for 


Better adapted for college or adult groups 
where low alto voices are possible. Has both Latin and English 
texts. (4) Within a Lowly Stable, by Haydn Morgan. 
SSAA, a cappella. 16c. Here Mr. Morgan has supplied a 
need for good things for women’s voices in this day of lack 
of men. This number is best used with adult groups where 
one is assured of deep altos for the fourth part. The number 
offers a fine treatment of a simple theme and suggests excel- 
lent contrasts in the Alleliuia Chorus. e (5) Ring Out, Wild 
Bells, by Charles F. Gounod, arr. by Ruth Bampton. SAB, 


women’s voices. 


accomp’d. 18c. For those choruses who have’ to depend on 
soprano, alto, and bass, Ruth Bampton has made a fine ar- 
rangement of the Tennyson-Gounod “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” 


The bass part really calls for a high baritone. In fact, many 
junior high-school alto-tenors can carry the part more easily 
than either junior or senior high basses. —D. R. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

(1) A Short Communion Service in E Minor, by Vernon 
Hammond. SATB. 15c. This number is interesting harmoni- 
eally. It is somewhat chromatic, but not difficult. « (2) 
Blessed Are They, by G. Wilkes Conaway. SATB. 1l5c. This 
number is short and easy, yet quite worthwhile for your choir 
and one they will like. «- (3) A Sword, by R. H. Woodman, 
arr. by Clarence Dickinson. Mixed voices and baritone solo, 
with accomp’t. 15c. <A short, easy number. If you have few 
men in your choir this number could be used with all the men 
singing in unison all the way through. I believe you would 
find it quite virile and effective. « (4) Create in Me a Clean 
Heart, O God, by Carl F. Mueller. SSA, accomp’d. l15c. A 
good number with interesting harmonic changes and good 
voice leadings. It is not difficult, and if you have occasion to 
use this text your singers will enjoy working on it. « (5) 
Carry Me Home to the Lone Prairie, by David W. Guion, arr. 
by Willis F. Ducrest. TTBB, accomp’d. 16c. Your boys will 
greatly enjoy this number. It has a good range and they will 
like the cowboy flavor of it. It is not difficult and the accom- 
paniment is very interesting. © (6) In the Silence, by Edvard 
Grieg, arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy. SSA, accomp’d. l15c. A 
lovely mood picture. This kind of music needs much care in 
blending and finesse. The notes are not difficult, but it is not 
easy to sing. @ (7) Far Away, by Lewis Slavit. SATB, a 
cappella. 10c. You will like this number. It is interesting 
both harmonically and rhythmically. It has a strong Negro 
spiritual flavor and is short and easy. —J.R.P. 
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COMMENCEMENT MARCHES 


Orchestra: 


Small 
March Royale—De Smetsky. ...$1.25 


Procession of the Mastersingers 


—Wagner-Riebolt........... 2.25 
Hosts of Youth—Guentzel...... 3.50 
Processional March—Tracy.... 1.50 
Entrance and March of the 

Peers—Sullivan............. 1.05 


Band: 


Hosts of Youth—Guentvel............ 
Land of Hope and Glory—Elgar...... 
With Honour Crowned—Ketelby..... 
March Noble—Lake...........0006: 
Pomp and Chivalry—Roberts........ 
Triumphal March—Buck-Leidzen.... 


Coronation March—Meyerbeer....... 


Full 
$1.65 


4.50 
5.00 
2.25 


Sym. 


$5.50 


Sym. 
$5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.25 


3.25 


lyon Ethel 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Strives to 
“Get There First with the Most” 


Lyon & Healy, like many others, has lost a 
large number of its employees to the Armed 
Forces. This only means that the rest of 
us are trying harder than ever to keep 
our Music Service “up to par”, or even to 
excel it on occasions (such as Mr. Dodd of 
Owensboro, Ky., so generously writes about 
here). ... You will soon need new music 
for Spring Festivals, Patriotic Pageants and 
Commencement exercises. So write the 
nearest Lyon & Healy Music Store where 
even in times like these, courteous service, 
ample stocks and the will to help are still 
the order of the day. 


SPRING and COMMENCEMENT 
OCTAVO SELECTIONS 


Mixed Voices: 

Be Joyful, All Ye Lands—Gretchanino ff- 
Howorth—A Cappella...........eceeeeeees 15 

Carillon of Kharkov—Arensky-Gaines—acc.... .15 


Glory—Rimsky-Korsakoff-Stone—Festival use 
with two piano—or orchestral accompaniment .15 


Lord is a Mighty God—Mendelssohn- 


Canon cance cavenehecnteseeseeene 12 
Mountains—Rasbach-Aslanoff—accompanied.. .16 
On Freedom’s Wings—Golde—accompanied... .15 
Sing Your Songs—Cain—A Cappella.......... -16 
Bluebirds—Leontovich-Krone—A Cappella..... 15 
Women's Voices—SSA: 
Babylon—Clokey—accompanied...........+.+ 15 
Fly, Singing Bird—Elgar—with acc. for two 

VERE GE BIE occ ckicescenccerccnsooeass -15 
I Hear a Thrush at Eve—Cadman-Stickles— 

COIs 6. a. 6 6. 0:00:05 40606606045 ceses case oS 
Let My Song Fill Your Heart—Charles— 

ROIs 06 6.5.06 ethos cee niasueesseecess 16 
Little Song of Life—Malotte—accompanied.... .12 
Moon Behind the Cottonwood—Cadman— 

DOOM so. 0 6 06 600 cece cndiennsisaceneues 15 
Open Thy Heart—Bizet-Elkan—accompanied.. .18 
Time is Now—Waring-Scott.......0.eeeeeeees .20 


There’s a Lyon & Healy Store at Chicago, Cleveland, Akron, 
Dayton, Columbus, Omaha, St. Paul, Davenport, Ann Arbor 
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PAUL HINDEMITH 
Eight English Songs 


(High or Medium) 








bh 


On Hearing “The Last 


Rose of Summer” d-f.......75c 
Ne os od kc vekwukena hens 60c 
The Moon d#-d3...........-- 75¢ 


On a Fly Drinking out of his 


GP Oiisabeanececdedenes 75¢ 
The Whistlin’ Thief e-f....... 90c 
BY Qiks s vccvccessecccans 75c¢ 


The Wild Flower’s Song— 
High: e-g; Medium: d-f... . .60c 


Sing on there in the Swamp— 
High: c2-g=; Medium: b-f2. .60c 


+ 


Nothing is rarer in our age than 
genuine songs by contemporary 
composers. In this group of eight, 
composed in 1942, Hindemith has 
not only set fine examples of Eng- 
lish poetry to music that is as 
eminently suitable as if he himself 
had written the texts; he has made 
additions of permanent value to 
musical literature. From _ Eliza- 
bethan times to our own it is rare 
indeed that English songs have 
been written to equal the songs of 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Debussy 
and Fauré. These new Hindemith 
songs are in that category—varied 
in expression, each compelling in 
its own way, truly great master- 
pieces of melody. 


> 


Ask for our 1944-45 catalogs of 
choral, instrumental, vocal and 
orchestral music. 


> 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19 
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Music on the Home Front 





degree of efficiency is what Ray S. 

Erlandson, president of the Music 
War Council of America, has termed the 
participation of school music organiza- 
tions in patriotic wartime activities which 
contribute to the success of the national 
war effort. 

Pointing out that a nation at war must 
gather all of its forces for the preser- 
vation of its ideals, Mr. Erlandson re- 
fers to the fact that when the schools 
were called upon to serve, no department 
in the schools was better equipped to sup- 
port the war effort than the music de- 
partment. Without the well-established 
program of music education there could 
have been no bands, no orchestras, no 
choral groups to give to local war activi- 
ties the drive and push of unified action 
which the inspiration of music has made 
possible. 

The notable place that music plays in 
life has, indeed, been severely tested, and 
few will deny that school musicians have 
lemonstrated its indispensability through 
their noteworthy contributions to the suc- 
cess of our war effort to date. 

But what music education has gained 
in prestige as a community service in- 
stitution in wartime, it can still lose, for 
the severest test of all is now upon us. 

The news from the war’s combat fronts 
improves day by day. The end is in 
sight and there is a tendency to relax 
from the “all-out” war effort. Any re- 
laxation at this time would be disastrous, 
for anything that lengthens the war by 
ten minutes may mean the unnecessary 
loss of thousands of human lives and mil- 
lions of dollars. If the inspiration pro- 
vided by the music of a school band at 
a rally helps keep just one person “on 
the job” on the home front, then that 
band’s performance is worth while. 

Folks on the home front still have a 
job to do to end the war at the earliest 
possible moment. School music organi- 
zations can help, so let’s “strike up the 
band” with renewed vigor and keep it 
up, until the reward of a just and lasting 
peace is won. 

Meanwhile, if your school musicians 
have performed and are continuing to 
carry out notable wartime musical activi- 
ties, report their war service records to 
the Music War Council of America, 20 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illi- 
nois, or to the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. They may be eligible 
for a distinguished service citation 
awarded by the Music War Council for 
yutstanding records of participation in 
local war activities, including bond ral- 
lies, war relief and Red Cross drives, 
servicemen’s entertainments, draftee in- 
duction ceremonies, recruiting drives, 
honor roll dedications, and the like. 

Following is a list of the school music 
groups cited by ‘the MWCA since the 
January JoURNAL went to press. 

—Howarp C. FIscHer 


yng functioning at its highest 


CITATIONS SINCE LAST REPORT 


ALABAMA: Florence—Coffee High School 
tand and Glee Club, F. C. McClure, direc- 
tor. 


ARKANSAS: Jonesboro—Jonesboro Jun- 
ior High School Band, Nicholas Rohulich, 
director. 


CALIFORNIA: Newport Beach New- 
port Harbor Union High School Band, 
Thomas L. Allen, director. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago—Chicago Christian 
High School Choir, James Baar, director. 


MARYLAND: Cumberland — Allegany 
High School Music Department, Dorothy 
Willison, director. 


MICHIGAN: Plymouth—Plymouth High 
School Music Department, Clarence A. 
Luchtman, director. 


NEW MEXICO: Portales—Portales High 
School Band, Vernon Allen, director. 


NEW YORK: Yonkers—-Yonkers Public 
School Music Dept... Arthur F. A. Witte, 
director of music, Yonkers Public Schools; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior High School 
tand, Patrick F. Daria, director; Benja 
min Franklin Junior High School Band, 
Peter C. DeMeo, director; Charles E. Gor- 
ton High School Band, James A. King, 
director: High School of Commerce Girls’ 
Fife, Drum and Bugle Corps, James A. 
King, director ; 


TEXAS: Huntsville Huntsville High 
School Band, C. R. Hackney, director ; 

San Antonio—The Marian Choristers, St. 
Mary’s Parochial School, Sister M. Teresita, 
director. 


VIRGINIA: Richmond—John Marshall 
High School Vocal Ensembles, Charles 
Troxell, director: J. C. Harwood, head of 
musie department: Wendell Sanderson, di 
rector of music, Richmond Public Schools. 


WISCONSIN: Sparta — Sparta High 
School Band, Beldon E. LaBansky, direc- 
tor; 

Menomonee Falls—Menomonee Falls High 
School Band, Arthur W. Hayek, director. 


© 


Newport Beach, California. Participa- 
tion in every local home front activity 
recently won a Music War Council cita- 
tion recognition for the Newport Harbor 
Union High School Band, directed by 
Thomas L. Allen. Whenever the local 
Selective Service Board called upon the 
band to take part in departure cere- 
monies arranged for registrants selected 
for service in the United States Armed 
Forces, the school musicians turned out 
in uniform at the railroad depot, often 
as early as 6:00 a.m. The band also 
appeared at the launching of warships 
at local shipyards, adding much color 
and enthusiasm to the launching cere- 
monies. Navy Day celebrations . and 
patriotic parades always found the band 
members participating. The band has 
also taken part in every War Loan drive, 
making its most outstanding contribu- 
tion to the Treasury's war saving cam- 
paign during the Fourth War Loan when 
$50,000 in bonds were sold as a result of 
the bandsmen’s activities. 





| NEED 
MUSIC 
TEACHERS — 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Music Dept. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Yonkers, New York. The Music War 
Council presented distinguished service 
citation awards to four Yonkers, New 
York, school music organizations on 
February 27 during special assemblies 
at the Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Nathaniel Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Charles E. Gorton High 
School, and the High School of Com- 
merce. The presentations were made on 
behalf of the Council by Benny Good- 
man. Also present as guests of honor 
at the presentation ceremonies were 
MWCA officers from New York City, 
including George M. Bundy, vice-presi- 
dent; Walter W. Mueller, secretary; 
Arthur Hauser and Henry Feinberg, di- 
rectors. The organizations cited for 
noteworthy participation in Yonkers 
community war activities were the 
bands of the first three schools men- 
tioned and the Girls’ Drum, Fife and 
Bugle Corps of the High School of Com- 
merce. Also cited was the Yonkers Pub- 
lic School Music Department, of which 
Arthur F. A. Witte is the director. The 
directors of the individual school music 
organizations honored by the MWCA 
ire Peter C. DeMeo, Patrick F. Daria 
and James A. King. 


Sparta, Wisconsin. Few school music 
organizations in the country have been 
afforded greater opportunities to enter- 
tain the men and women in the armed 
services than the Sparta High School 
Band, directed by Belden E. LaBansky. 
Sparta is but ten miles from Camp Mc- 
Coy, where as many as 55,000 men have 
been in training at one time. No other 
single music organization contributed 
more to the comfort and morale of the 
trainees than the Sparta High School 
Band, both at the camp and at the USO 
Recreation Center in Sparta. In addi- 
tion to over two dozen such appear- 
ances, the bandsmen participated in War 
Bond sales, induction ceremonies, honor 
roll dedications, civilian defense rallies, 
and other community war activities. In 
recognition of this outstanding service, 
the band members were cited by the 
Music War Council during a special con- 
cert in the Sparta USO auditorium, 
Wednesday, February 7. The citation 
was presented by Howard C. Fischer, 
executive secretary of the Council, who 
was introduced by James Terry of La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, a member of the 


MWCA. 


Plymouth, Michigan. A total of 367 
appearances in connection with local war 
effort activities is the outstanding rec- 
ord of the Plymouth High School Music 
Department, headed by Clarence Lucht- 
man. Since January 1, 1942, the Plym- 
outh High School Band has paraded on 
all National holidays: buglers have 
played at all military funerals, and all 
organizations in the department have 
participated in bond campaigns and auc- 
tions, even to the extent of baton twirl- 
ers selling stamps and bonds during the 
concerts. Playing for the Goodfellow 
“Old Newsboys” Christmas parade, 
Wayne County Boy Scout Court of 
Honor and all assembly programs, to 
say nothing of all football and basket- 
ball games, have kept the Plymouth 
bandsmen busy all the year around. 
Throughout the first year of the war 
they also played for all draftee induc- 
tion ceremonies and summer concerts 
honoring seniors going in service. Com- 
munity sings and programs to welcome 
returning veterans are a few more of 
the activities which make the Plymouth 
High School Music Department an in- 
tegral part of the community. Vying 
with the band in service to the com- 
munity is a Girls’ Double Quartet which 
last year made sixty-two public appear- 
ances, many of them in support of local 
war effort activities. The Music War 
Council of America last month approved 
a distinguished service citation for the 
Plymouth High School Music Depart- 
ment, which will be presented by the 
Council's Wayne County chairman, 
George R. Callahan of Detroit, as soon 
as arrangements can be made for an 
appropriate ceremony. 
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ORCHESTRA 


Designed with a double purpose, this newly released visual education aid is of ample 
size for easy reading from the wall by all members of your band or orchestra. Its pur- 
poses are for tuning & warming-up the entire ensemble or section, & playing a fanfare. 

Many suggested variations for the use of the chart are included with it. Tuning, 
melodic fanfares, effective ryhthmic and harmonic variations. 

Made to sell at the nominal price of 25c, now introduced free to school band- 
masters and orchestra conductors, one to an applicant; additional copies 25c each. 
Get your chart now and enjoy its many interesting and helpful uses. 


HERE IS THE BEST OF ALL 
MUSIC APTITUDE TESTS 


Pre-testing for music aptitude is a great timesaver for the music educator. The P. A. 
aptitude test is the most complete, reliable and easy to use method of measuring musi- 
cal ability. Test booklet and 2 grading masks, 50c. Students’ test cards are priced at 
100 for 50c. A complete outfit of booklet, 2 grading masks and 500 test cards, $2.25. 


5 MORE VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS 


Wall fingering charts (6) large enough for visi- 
bility from players’ chairs. Worth much more in 
any rehearsal room than 25c each. 

Instrument family charts (3) illustrate band and 
orchestra instruments; seating, marching forma- 
tions. 25c each chart, 75c per set. 

Band and Orchestra Guide, 52 pages, illustrated. 
Now in 15th edition, 50c. 


Posture chart, a constant reminder to sit cor- 
rectly, 25c. 

Musical Instruments and the Masters (24 pages), 
instrument histories; biographies, pictures of 12 
famous composers. 10c each, $1.00 per dozen. 

Order these indispensable aids to school music 
instruction. Ask for free folder, “School Music 
Teaching Helps,” describing many other things 
you'll want. 1465 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. 221, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


PirTsBpuRGH, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT.OF MUSIC 


Courses leading to the degrees of B. F. A. in Musie, 
B. F. A. in Music Education, M. F. A. in Music Education 


Individual Lessons on All Instruments and V oice 
SUMMER SEssiON — June 29 to August 11, 1945 


CoMPETITIVE TECHNICAL TESTS FOR FALL SEMESTER 
June 16, August 4, September 25, 1945 
Registration September 28, 29, 1945 


For further information and catalogue address 


The Chairman of Admissions 
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Announcing the Ninth Season 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS — JUNE 17 TO JULY 21 
Ensembles e 


Only *60.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF ¢: 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
Private Lessons at 75c to $1.00 Each Extra 
For Details write James E. VAN Peursem, Director 


Instrumental Classes 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES 





IN THE BeautiruL Biue Grass Recion oF KENTUCKY 

















In @ word: 


PERFECTION! 


Expert repairing all makes 
WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





WM. S. HAYNES 
FLUTES! PICCOLOS! CLARINETS! 


Sterling Silver! 


Sterling Value! 


Sterling Craftsmanship! 








NOTICE 


A spectacular hit at N. Y. State Festival - 
Henry Melnik’s AULD LANG SYNE FANTASY 
for Band $3.50 Louis Pete, Mansfield; 
Howard Schilken, Erie, say: “Excellent.” 
THE SCOTTISH PIPERS by Harris for Band 
$1.50, Sym. Band $2.50 . . . Your dealer or 
D. Gornston, 117 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 19. 
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FOR SALE 
50 Wool Band Uniform Capes, Caps. 
Maroon, White. Used. $100.90 


f.0.b.—LANGLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 








for the more significant musical works 
is acquired, the high-school orchestra will 
become impatient with anything that 
smacks of mediocrity. How often has it 
been demoizistrated that after the orches- 
tra “has got the feel” of music of the 
type referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, the rehearsing of uninspired music 
of the “hack” type will be the signal for 
a lethargic slump. Although the orches- 
tra cannot be “swamped” with music that 
is over the heads of the majority of the 
players, the music director, on the other 
hand, cannot hope to attain very signifi- 
cant results when at the outset he is 
badly handicapped with insignificant mu- 
sic. Failure in this instance would cer- 
tainly not lie with the orchestra. Lack 
of depth, variety, and significance in the 
music played is the surest way to lose the 
interest and best efforts of any ambitious 
high-school string player. 


(B) Adapting the Music. Significant 
music such as the Beethoven and Dvorak 
works mentioned before can be success- 
fully performed by the high-school or- 
chestra, providing sufficient skilled “edit- 
ing” to fit the music to the individual 
group is undertaken. The task of adapt- 
ing the music to the personnel of the 
orchestra is so vast and so important 
that it could well deserve an entire ar- 
ticle by itself. In order to perform sat- 
isfactorily the significant works of the 
great composers (and this does not mean 
Les Preludes, Romeo and Juliet Fanta- 
sic, or the Ride of the Valkyries) it is 
almost mandatory that the director re- 
write and re-orchestrate many of the 
parts — particularly the wind parts (to 
what extent, is conditioned by his instru- 
mentation). For example, in many cases 
horn parts will have to be transposed 
from D or C to F, or if there are but 
two horns, the third and fourth parts 
may have to be scored in the first and 
second, and possibly in the trombone 
parts. Often parts for trumpet will have 
to be transposed from A or C to B-flat, 
and frequently important second oboe or 
bassoon cues will have to be re-scored 
into other parts. This procedure with 
nearly every piece in the repertoire 
would, admittedly, require no inconsid- 
erable amount of effort on the part of 
the orchestra director. This plan could 
be carried still further in connection with 
the strings whereby an almost new phi- 
losophy of scoring for high-school or- 
chestras will evolve. So far as the strings 
are concerned it will mean virtually a 
fitting of the part to the individual 
player. For example, it might well be 
that a second-violin part would have to 
be re-written in three or four different 
ways—each part designed to fit the abili- 
ties of each stand. Of course this means 
an almost unheard-of amount of work! 
But the result will repay the effort. As 
a result, further, the musical effect itself 
will not only be enhanced, but more im- 
portant still, the immature, though strug- 
gling, ambitious player will feel a new 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment 
instead of one of frustration and discour- 
agement. How far this practice can be 
extended depends entirely upon the skill, 
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ambitions, and energy of the conductor.* 

Other important features in preparing 
the music include a careful marking of 
all bowings for all the string parts, the 
careful marking of fingerings as well, the 
making of convenient stopping places 
every eight measures or so in order to 
facilitate rehearsal drills, and, finally, the 
marking of cuts if the saving of a pro- 
jected performance of a piece will be in- 
sured thereby. In selections, suites, and 
possibly in the music of, for instance, 
Massenet, Gounod, Haydn, and Tschai- 
kowsky, making such cuts would prob- 
ably not destroy the unity of the com- 
position. In the music of Beethoven or 
Brahms, it would be another matter! 

(C) Drills. Without doubt the yearly 
repertoire of the high-school orchestra 
should include a number of compositions 
that are not necessarily intended for pub- 
lic performance—although this fact need 
not be mentioned to the players. During 
the rehearsal program definite provision 
should be made for two important regu- 
lar procedures: drills and sight reading. 
Included in drills should be lessons in the 
technique of the baton whereby definite 
accomplishments of an extremely helpful 
interpretative nature can be made. It is 
surprising how little actual knowledge 
of the technique and meaning of the 
baton the average high-school orchestra 
student can acquire in four years! This 
fact is doubly significant when we stop 
to think of the amount of gesticulating 
and exhausting pantomime that high- 
school orchestra leaders indulge in—ap- 
parently with very little actual concrete 
effect ! 

The string players should be the par- 
ticular beneficiaries of these periods of 
drill. No small attention should be de- 
voted (in the sectional rehearsals) to 


* While it is no doubt clear to the reader 
that the author does not intend to infer 
that all music performed by the average 
high-school orchestra must be re-arranged, 
hasty reading might leave such an impres- 
sion. Also, while direct reference is not 
made to the matter, it is assumed that the 
suggested adaptations of music to the in 
dividual abilities of players, or to the in- 
strumentation of the orchestra, would in no 
way involve copying or making new parts 
of copyrighted music. or other violation of 
the copyright law. While these points prob- 
ibly would oecur to the reader, they are 
covered here in fairness to the author, who 
has approved insertion of this explanatory 
note. The author also concurs in the 
thought that many directors have scant 
time to do any large amount of re-arrang- 
ing (or re-assigning) of parts unless duties 
which involve services to students other 
than members of the high-school orchestra 
are slighted. It should also be said that 
current catalogs of music publishers pro- 
vide a large amount of material of the 
type and in arrangements which meet needs 
cited in this article. 

The reader should bear in mind that 
there is wide variance in the status of 
instrumental music in the schools—differ- 
ences, it must be admitted, thet reflect 
unequal support for instrumental music 
and, in many cases, for the entire school 
music program. Therefore, what may be a 
problem for one director may be no prob 
lem at all to a director in another situation 

such, for instance. as finding » student 
to play an oboe, or finding an oboe for the 
student. 

Be that as it may, the conscientious 
work done by music educators like Mr. 
Grimes is slowly but surely bringing the 
support of the instrumental music pro- 
gram up to a common level in all sections 
of the United States. In any event, most 
of what Mr. Grimes has to say applies in 
almost any situation. Certainly no one 
will question his thesis that there is grave 
need for attention to the strings and to 
orchestra work if we are to derive the 
maximum potential benefits from the 
school music program. The Sditorial 
Board believes all readers will find interest 
and stimulation in Mr. Grimes’ article, as 
well as in other contributions on similar or 
related subjects published in this and other 
issues of the current season.—The Editors. 
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FOR MIXED VOICES 
Bauer, Marion—CHINA @22oo22o2 ooo ooo cccceececeeeeeees ilsdiepisicntieercos' a 
McKinney, H. D.—CHORALE FOR OUR COUNTRY........... 18 
Malin, Don—BABYLON IS FALLEN... Ser ns 15 
McKay, George F.—HYMN FOR UNITED NATIONS... 10 
Canning, T.—THREE OLD NURSERY RHYMES... ee 
Still, Wm. G.— VICTORY TIDE... cana — 
Clokey, J. W.—A ROSE.............................. Pe ee a 
Shure, R. Deane—THE OLD BOAT ZION....... Sapnicsaiscecinsicsebeditnal 20 
ee 12 
Johnson, Alfred H.i—A PRAYER FOR PEACE... — 
FOR FEMALE VOICES 
Klemm, Gustav—-WHITE SWANS... ecelatniaticadicbincé ae 
Austin, Grace L.—_RAIN AT NIGHT................... ee 
McKinney, H. D.—ANDEAN FESTIVAL... . Af 
Ketterer, Laura—-THE SONG OF VICTORY... 8 
McKay, George F.—PRAYER OF FIONA MACLEOD... ihcnnss, ae 
McKay, George F.—TO A SNOWFLAKE ................ ee a 
Bryan, Charles F.—CHARLOTTOWN.....00 o.oo ol 
Branscombe, G.—THE ARKANSAW TRAVELER.................. ‘nian 16 
Taylor, Deems—CHORIC SONG. 220022220022 o0oc oo ccccccceccceceeceneeceseeseeeees AS 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 W. 40th St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


















Spring Sfestival Music 


LANNING for your spring choral festival will be made much 
easier if you will select your material from the miniatures 

of H. & M. Choral Octavos which you have right at hand—at 
least we've been sending them for a long time. If you are a 
choral director and not on 














our mailing list, let us know 


MIXED VOICES 


Secular 
‘Tas Foun Warne (SAT S-A Cop) George F MelLey 
‘Tus Loow (SATS wah Vielm or Pte Obb. 





If you have other choral mate- 
rial problems, write giving us full 
particulars. We'll try to help 
solve them. 


To MascerFam (SATB Accomp) 

Te Fam Parrry Maw (SAT B.A Cap 

Gasuc Ruwe or Mosrrraury (5m A 
A Cop) 
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TRBOp A Cap) MebreniecSevme 
TRA CH) Marry Robert & dsow 

Canoe (SAT BA Cap). Matthew N. Landquat 
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joe Yo Cxswrum (SATS. 

, Sdrater Lendasaee 


HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


Comasraws, Lev Us Aaa Rayonce 
(SATB.A Cop) Dee lendque . 
1907 Canoe oF txt Buns (SSA TBR Op A Cap). Noble Carn 
8908 Sauve Samcrs Pasews (SATES-A Cop) Artber C Becker 
1909 Bermenew (SATS A , Arthe Otel Anderee 
1760 Tue Lono's Praven (SATB Ope A Cap). .Marinhonch-Sevine 
1908 Tum Mouner Dar (SATT BBA Cop) Ace by tne L Strom 
W912 Tue Kowracow (SATTBB wath Sep Sele 

A Cop) ° Alerande Serne 

= Ove Gos 
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and you'll get the miniatures HALL & MCCREARY | 


at once, FREE! ate) ale Ole \Vex 










432 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





HALL & MC CREARY COMPANY: CHICAGO 
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Vustraments to Enrich the Peace 


We have learned much through our experience in producing parts for Pratt 
& Whitney and Wright Cyclone Bomber Engines. We have learned new 
standards of precision and new methods of attaining those standards. And 
we plan, just as soon as restrictions are lifted, to direct those standards and 


methods to the creation of finer flutes than we have ever created before. 


W.7. Armstrong Company sta 


7, 
Makers of Quality Flutes oP “ > 
%, [Yee 
LKHART, INDIANA 425 N, “lor, 
. Soup Hee 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC €0.'S 
ours TANDING NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


~toruy 


— MIXED VOICES ~ 








612 Give Peace in Our Time. Tch 15 
613 Revival Song iteon es . Don mt) 
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such details as spiccato, martele, legato, 
and other types of bowing. Intensive ef- 
fort should be made to demonstrate and 
work out the many standard “orchestral 
bowings” which are so indispensable to a 
meaningful performance of a_ standard 
work. Likewise an adequate amount of 
time should be devoted to rhythmic drills, 
for the importance of this element of 
orchestra playing cannot be too emphati- 
cally stated. “In the beginning there was 
rhythm,’ as someone facetiously re- 
marked; but the rhythmic factor is all 
too commonly neglected. Page after page 
could be written on this tremendously 
important factor; such combinations as 
dotted eighths and sixteenths, an eighth 
followed by two sixteenths, plain triplet 
figurations, etc., etc.—all are often 
wrongly played. Other drill procedures 
(and, by the way, these drills can and 
should be quite logically the outgrowth 
of pertinent passages in all the music un- 
der rehearsal) should include attention to 
blending of tone, improving intonation, 
phrasing of melodic themes, and the re- 
vealing of significant formal elements 
(i.e., Of sonata, variation, rondo form, 
etc.) in the musical structure of the com- 
position itself. Seemingly there is no 
end to this phase of orchestral rehears- 
ing. The important point to keep in mind 
is that all of this drill should be a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the regular rehearsal 
routine. The sight reading feature will 
follow concomitantly as a natural result 
of the increased grasp of these funda- 
mentals of orchestra rehearsal. At least 
once a week a new piece should be placed 
on the stands to remind the student- 
player that the ultimate aim is the de- 
velopment and acquisition of the power 
to reproduce music—not just the ability 
to perform a certain piece. 

(D) Small Ensembles. A definite pro- 
gram of small ensemble group rehearsals, 
outside the regularly scheduled orchestra 
rehearsals, is also an integral part of the 
orchestras development. Just as a simi- 
larly well-planned band program should 
lay emphasis upon woodwind and brass 
ensemble training, so the orchestra pro- 
gram should place ensemble emphasis 
upon the strings. Only through regu- 
larly-scheduled string quartets, trios, 
quintets, etc.. can really genuine musi- 
cianship be inevitably ensured. At least 
six or eight of these groups with a con- 
stant personnel should be engrossed in 
the serious study of the great master- 
pieces of string ensemble music. Not only 
will this phase of or hestr ly be < 
potent iutee~allieteiin = 
dents, particularly second 
players, oy nena but it 
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to say nothing of technique, with a 
stringed instrument which has a wrongly- 
placed sound-post, false strings, or a 
badly shaped bridge, bewildered discour- 
agement is likely to be the outcome. 
Whether in the sectional rehearsal or 
the extra string ensemble session, a defi- 
nite periodic check-up of instruments 
should be made and a definite plan of in- 
struction in the proper care and adjust- 
ment of instruments should be carried 
out. It is only too common among high- 
school students these days that a _ pe- 
culiarly incredulous attitude exists which 
treats of these mechanical problems al- 
most from an automatic point of view. 
When the student says, “My instrument 
won't play,” it is usually a sign of a lack 
of realization of, or a lack of interest in, 
the purely mechanical problem of adjust- 
ment. Only ragely can the music direc 
tor assume that the student will be the 
mechanically inquisitive type who con- 
tinually insists upon the careful adjust 
ment of a delicately-balanced tone-produc- 
ing mechanism. 

Closely connected with this problem 
is that of the care of the school-owned 
instrument, for today it must be assumed 
that the school owns a considerable num- 
ber of violas, cellos, and double-basses. 
The adjustment problem here is an even 
greater one, for it is only human nature 
to tend to be neglectful of public prop- 
erty. This attitude can and should be 
avoided by a carefully-planned psycho- 
logical campaign wherein the proper care 
of school-owned instruments will assume 
a doubly significant importance. This is 
not the place, incidentally, to go into the 
problem of the methods of purchasing 
and acquiring these instruments for the 
school. It should suffice to point out, as 
an illustration of one factor alone, that 
extra school-owned cellos, even for those 
who have their own instruments, are an 
asset if only from the standpoint of mini- 
mizing the danger of breakage occasioned 
through transportation on crowded busses 
and trolley-cars. 


(F) Scheduling of Rehearsals. Is it 
presumptious to assume that all school 
orchestra rehearsals are scheduled during 
“regular” school hours? I choose to think 
that it should not be. Probably the 
greatest handicap for any high-school or- 
chestra, even in times of peace, is to be 
forced to hold one or two precarious re- 
hearsals per week “after school”! Ac- 
tually, from the most logical, educational 
point of view, there should be no such 
distinction as “during” and “after” school. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing in school, and any important fine 
art such as music is not only tremen- 
dously handicapped but very severely 
stigmatized by being forced into the cate- 
gory of an “extra-curricular activity.” 
Adequate treatment of this problem would 
be a subject for another article, but one 
cannot fail to point out that it is quite 
possible to schedule the orchestra “dur- 
ing school time” in any high school with 
an enrollment of 600-700 or over. Many 
factors enter thé picture in the schedul- 
ing problem, as all administrators know 
only too well. The task may even in- 
volve building the entire curriculum 
schedule around the music program. But 
this is not unreasonable; the curriculum 
has to be set up around something; and 
is it not logical to set it up in conjunc- 
tion with music, which is probably the 
most widely selective subject in the cur- 
rieulum ? 

3e that as it may, the important part 
played by the music director in all of 
this is not only to see that it is done, but 
to take an active and hard-working part 
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Mixed Voices 


2429 Roads of June—Flood.................. 1S 
2346 Flower of Liberty—Treharne........ 5S 
1767 Friends of Yesterday—Simpson.. .15 
1980 Land of Our Hearts—Chadwick.. .20 


2386 God Is Marching On-—Stone........ .20 
1858 Laudamus—Protheroe ................... 1S 
2353 Chanting the Song—Roth.............. 12 
2267 O God Our Help—arr. Davis...... 15 
2371 Ship of Democracy—Fitch............ 20 
2449 A-Mothering on Sunday—14th 
IN: srnnisaitinnsennsnesvdnssensetoumanbintiiiienn 12 
Women’s Voices—S. S. A. 
2430 Plucking the Rushes—Flood........ 10 
2459 Banjo Player—Barnett.................. 15 
2180 Merry Roundelay—Lang.............. 1S 
2378 How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling 
EIN sicsccihcinnisidadeniicindebioes 4 15 
2348 Tides of Glory—Treharne............ .20 
2450 A-Mothering on Sunday—l4th 
SEIIIIIID : ccntscssaiemnnsdintunitetidaemminanibinnee 12 
2307 The Peach—Latin America.......... 10 
1749 Estrellita—Ponce ...............cceceee 15 
S. S. A. A. 
2291 America Awakes—Johnson.......... 15 
2479 Patterfugue—Leonard .................. .20 
2480 Prayer for Peace—Leonard.......... 12 
2368 Thee Lord Most Holy—Sateren.. .12 
T. B. B. 
2341 Marines Hymn—arr. Marlowe..... .10 
1978 Passing By—Purcell ..................... 10 
2026 We Sail the Ocean Blue-— 
IIE hiciniiniinciteassnouscianeenecicieinniines 10 
; 4 » 4 B. B. 


2199 Up on the Mountains—Davis...... 12 

2206 We Went to the Animal Fair — 
ESERIES SOE ns toler oe een 15 

2200 Ardent Huntsmen—Doaviz............. 12 
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The music director 
should not only expect to spend many 
long hours in the task of scheduling, he 
should welcome the opportunity to do it. 
Assuming then, whether presumptuously 
or otherwise, that the orchestra is sched- 


in its execution. 


uled “during school hours” (and _ logi- 
cally the glee clubs and band as well), 
it is thus possible to make provision for 
the all-important sectional rehearsals. 
These rehearsals provide the means for 
carrying out many of the important sug- 
gestions noted above, particularly drills 
on rhythms, intonation, bowing, conduct- 
ing techniques, etc. A setup involving 
two full orchestra rehearsals per week 
and three sectional rehearsals will be the 
answer to the solution of many of these 
problems. It is not only enervating and 
discouraging to the orchestra students, 
but it is a waste of time to have to 
carry out many of the vitally necessary 
sectional drills and repetitions during a 
full orchestra rehearsal. So far as pos- 
sible, except for sight reading and baton 
techniques, all of it is much more profi- 
tably accomplished during the sectional 
rehearsals. 

(G) 1,001 Details—and Conclusion. In 
the final analysis the ingenuity, far-sight- 
edness, experience, and musicianship of 
the orchestra director will naturally be 
the most imnortant element in the carry- 
ing out of all the manifold details which 
are so necessary to the eventual success 
of the high-school orchestra. His ability 
is, of course, the key to the whole prob- 
lem. There are many “minor” though no 
less significant details that he will have 
to think of—and take care of. These 
“thousand-and-one” items are illustrated 
by the following samples: 


(1) Furnishing an extra part for each 
stand where there are two players. 

(2) Seeing that an adequate number 
of permanent, heavy music racks are 
owned by the school. 

(3) Seeing that (except for violins 
and violas) every player (including cel- 
los and double-basses) has a rack and a 
folder of music of his own. 

(4) Demonstrating the proper method 
of sitting when there aré two at a stand. 

(5) Devising and carrying out an ef- 
ficient scheme for taking home music to 
practice. 

(6) Organizing and properly catalog- 
ing the library of music. 

(7) Arranging for the building of 
platforms for the back rows of players. 

(8) Seeing that all music, stands, and 
chairs are properly set up in professional 
style before the time for the rehearsal. 

(9) Utilizing the phonograph in the 
demonstration of such problems as the 
interpretation, balance, etc. 


These and many, many others consti- 
tute the important details, attention or 
lack of attention to which can “make” 
or “break” the orchestra. 

Finally, there is no better attitude to 
develop in the minds of orchestra mem- 
bers than that of an efficient professional 
spirit; a growing feeling that the orches- 
tra means business. The student will 
come to feel a sense of satisfaction in 
the hard and arduous but thrilling work 
that is required. When the ambitious 
hard-working director can “get over” to 
the players this feeling that the orchestra 
is “significant,” he need never worry 
about the loyalty, integrity, and whole- 
hearted effort of the students. 
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400 almost immediately afterwards and 
is now 450. Everything went on as be- 
fore; lessons, lectures, training of or- 
chestras, concerts and operatic and dra- 
matic performances. The Principal’s 
policy more than justified itself. 

The Battle of Britain and day and 
night raids began. I shall never forget 
watching from the roof the progress of 
the dog-fights over London, while pro- 
fessors and_ students continued their 
studies in the building beneath. Special 
internal alarms were sounded when dan- 
ger appeared imminent and everybody 
would march quietly down to the base- 
ment shelter, a system adopted long be- 
fore the official instructions were issued 
in the country. 

Often concerts were completed in the 
restaurant in the basement. More than 
once there was a fight with incendiary 
bombs on the roof and there were many 
near misses with heavy bombs, but hap- 
pily the building suffered only super- 
ficial damage. 

Floreat alma mater — soon, we hope, 
we shall meet in our Concert Hall when 
Victory is won, and there in thankfulness 
give expression to the Academy motto— 
Sing unto God. 
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interest (as usual) the May-June 

JourNAL. Two of the most interest- 
ing (to me) and vital thoughts were 
found in two brief sketches toward the 
end: Must We Compromise? and In 
Behalf of the Small School. 

The _ first-mentioned article brings 
forth a thought that has long been in 
my mind. I should appreciate further 
reading along this line. I am not too 
conservative, and I am not an old teach- 
er; my training is recent. Yet I often 
wonder what would happen if all the 
ideas presented in the JoURNAL were tried. 

But do not get me wrong—I want these 
progressive, liberal, or whatever you 
choose to call these ideas, to be presented, 
and I want to read them. But at times 
I believe that certain more down-to-earth 
articles dealing with more practical prob- 
lems would be helpful. I think we are 
strong in our present type of reading 
matter, and you are to be congratulated, 
but there seems to me to be a definite 
weakness in. articles concerning actual 
practices or methods or procedures. 
Naturally, such things vary, but to me 
more articles of this sort would be 
useful. 

Many directors make contacts with 
others. 1 am not sure just how far it is 
from here to the nearest music teacher 
in another school, but it is several hun- 
dred miles. The JoURNAL is my contact 
with others. 

Of special interest to me each month 
are the reviews of latest publications. Is 
there any way that an index of these 
could be put out from time to time? 

In closing, may I thank you for the 
good work being done in our JOURNAL, 
and please do not think I am being too 
critical or lack appreciation. 

—Jor D. Van SICKLE 
[Ketchikan, Alaska] 
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Music for the Blinded GI 





EVER did figure I ever could play 

one of them fiddles. Always 
did want to but never seemed 
to get the time to get around to it.” The 
speaker was a young veteran from the 
South but recently blinded in the Euro- 
pean Theatre of Operations. Instruction 
in music is but one phase of a complete 
social adjustment program for blinded 
soldiers set up by the Army in a former 
exclusive boys’ school located at Avon, 
just outside of Hartford, Connecticut. 
It is here that veterans, recently released 
from general hospitals, may come and 
begin the business of becoming accus- 
tomed to living in an entirely new world. 
They may sample any one of a dozen 
trades, taught by experts, acquire new 
skills and outlooks which they never 
would have thought possible but a few 
short months previous. They can learn 
to make things with their hands, take 
part in sports, become proficient in horse- 
back riding, or explore the possibilities 
which music holds for them. In short, 
they soon learn that, while blindness may 
be a handicap, it is certainly no bar. 

The trainees, as they are referred to, 
come from every section of the country 
and from all branches of the Army. 
Music, long having played an important 
part in the lives of the blind, receives its 
proper stress at Avon. Men who form- 
erly, due to one reason or another, had 
never gotten around to taking part in 
any musical activity or who never rea- 
lized that they had any aptitude for it, 
discover that in a few short weeks they 
are able to produce acceptable results on 
practically any instrument of their choos- 
ing. They come to the early realization 
that about the only prerequisite necessary 
is a desire to learn and the ability to 
count to twelve, plus a knowledge of the 
alphabet through the letter G. Men who 
formerly lived in rural districts and al- 
ways had an unsatisfied yen to play 
square-dance tunes on a violin, or to play 
the guitar as an accompaniment for sing- 
ing, find by actual demonstration that this 
is not at all out of the question. For 
those whose interests lie in the classics, 
or who formerly followed the profession 
of music as a means of livelihood, there 
are classes in appreciation and private 
instruction, as well as ensemble instruc- 
tion. 

Actual instruction is conducted by rote 
after the trainee has gotten some idea 
as to the correct means of producing 
tones and scales upon the instrument 
chosen for study. Folk tunes are then 
introduced along with elementary theory, 
and, finally, the subject of Braille music 
enters into the picture. At this point it 
might be wise to clear up a popular mis- 
conception on the part of many people. 
Frequently the question arises as to just 
how a blind person is able to read music 
and perform at the same time. The an- 
swer is that playing and reading are 
not done at the same time.. With but 
few exceptions the blind memorize all of 
the music which they perform. Braille 
music is used merely as a reference. On 
the other hand, the blind depend to a 
large extent upon aural perception in the 
learning process. Such mechanical me- 
diums as recordings and radio can give 
important aid. In this connection, the 


teacher’s ability to demonstrate can also 


be of great benefit. 

For those who wish to work the piano, 
the course of instruction is quite similar. 
Hand-and-arm position is first taken up, 
followed by scales. Simple chords and 
their relation to these scales are next 
presented. This is followed by folk 
tunes. In the case of men who have 
favorite selections which they might wish 
to perform, simplified arrangements are 
made for them to study. 

In working with men who have mul- 
tiple handicaps, special adaptations have 
to be made wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. The trombone, for instance, can 
be played by those who have lost hands 
or part of their arms, while a trumpet has 
definite possibilities after certain adjust- 
ments have been made for working the 
keys by means of foot pedals. Singing, 
of course, is usually a universal means of 
trainee participation in music. 

Music, in addition to its aesthetic and 
stabilizing values, is also beneficial as a 
therapeutic agent. Performing upon an 
instrument can bring into play certain 
muscles which may have been injured, 
and thus aid materially in helping the 
blind regain muscular coordination. 

Only a few of the specific applications 
are referred to here; others have been 
mentioned by various writers in  pre- 
vious issues of the JouRNAL. But one 
broad deduction is clearly supported by 
the evidence of this wartime’s experi- 
ences: Participation in one or another 
form of musical activity is being widely 
recognised as a powerful stimulus in the 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Modern band men acclaim Gornston’s school 
publications. Convince yourself! Costello's 
BRASS PRESENTATION for 4 trpts. $2.00 com- 
plete . . . Henry Melnik’s GETTYSBUHG 
ADDRESS for solo reader and Band $1.00, 
Sym. Band $1.50. At dealers. Circulars on 
request, David Gornston, 117 W. 48th St., 
x. 7. G 
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business of helping the men who have 
undergone more or less lengthy periods 
of stress and strain. 

Another deduction, also proven by war- 
time experiences, and supported by the 
evidence from peacetime experiments in 
this field, is that personal participation 
in a well-planned music program is a 
powerful aid in helping the blinded GI's 
to the ultimate realization that there is 
an entirely new and fascinatingly interest- 
ing life opening up for them. 

—Cpi. BEN BERNSTEIN 
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achievement grades that their classmates 
receive every six weeks. The grading 
scale is A, B, C, D, and F. To receive 
an A in chorus, a student (standing be- 
fore his class) must correctly direct and 
sing about eight measures of a rather dif- 
ficult song. In addition he chooses a 
song of thirty-two measures which must 
be sung correctly and on pitch. Only 
the first and final tone is struck on the 
piano. To receive a B, a student must 
perform the above, but only one item 
must be done correctly. To obtain a C, 
the student is required to attempt both 
items. The student may receive a D if 
he does the regular classwork. In the 
instrumental organizations the students 
play a short melody and sections of blank 
rhythm according to the same method. 
A student may elect no credit if he wishes. 
Any group has two rehearsal periods 
in which to try for the grade, and not 
more than a total of three trials is given. 
There must be a showing of two-thirds 
of the hands in the group to O.K. an 
item. If the members do not take their 
task seriously, they know they may lose 
their privilege of grading each other. 
The students develop, yet may change 
the grading system when they wish. 


Tryouts—Officers 

Tryouts for the various chairs in the 
instrumental organizations are decided by 
the entire personnel if the particular sec- 
tion cannot agree upon the parts each 
should play to the best advantage of the 
group. Voting is done by secret ballot. 

Each of the major organizations (mixed 
chorus, band, and orchestra) selects its 
own corps of officers president, vice- 
president, and secretary. Since nine of- 
ficers are thus elected, it is attempted to 
avoid the election of any one person to 
any office in more than one organization. 
\ tenth member to represent the students 
from the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School is elected by their 
group if they do not have a representa- 
tive as one of the nine. This body of 
nine or ten officers constitutes a board 
which meets about once or twice a month 
to shape the policies of the entire music 
department and conducts necessary busi- 
ness. By such a set-up the whole music 
department functions as a big unit since 
many students belong to all three or- 
ganizations. 

Award System 

\n award system is also a portion of 
the whole program. Very few letters 
are given, as the requirements are rather 
high and entail much concentrated work. 
Provisions are made for awards since a 
few feel that they must have opportunity 
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RUM 
REPAIR SERVICE 


Tow AAuatalle! 


A few of our skilled band instrument craftsmen and 
facilities have just been released by Uncle Sam from war 
instrument manufacture...So now we can repair your 
instrument and give you reasonably prompt service! We'll 
put any make of band instrument in first-class playing con- 
dition, and on Conn instruments will use on/y genuine Conn 
parts. Our prices are reasonable; our workmanship guar- 
anteed. See your dealer or write us direct for more spe- 
cific details. Better still, take your instrument to your 
Conn dealer or ship it to us by prepaid express with 
instructions. A complete estimate of cost will be fur- 
nished before proceeding with repairs. 


REPAIR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Cc. G. CONN Ltd. 


308 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


HF 
Py WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 

















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMonp Witson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25—AUGUST 3, 1945 


FALL SESSION 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1945—MAY 25, 1946 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 
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Band Paris 35c 


1619 Broadway 


FOR THE MODERN MARCHING BAND 


American Wings 
BAND BOOK 


A complete field book, containing: 
seven exciting new marches, 
two incidental waltzes, 
one concert selection. 


A full program under one cover! 
Thematics on request. 


Piano Conductor $1.00 


Educational Division 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 








* Ben Franklin was 


England was comple 


three 


ted. 


IT’S INTERESTING 
TO KNOW THAT... 


years old when Bartolomeo 


Christofori invented the piano. .. . 


* Puccini was born the same year the Atlantic telegraph to 


* Sibelius was born the year Lincoln died. .. . 





AD r ire ist da 








88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 
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et 


see for yourself—use this 
irs he Student's Edit 

RAMA CHART 0c 

W ork rt on you 


ind on the famous HISTORICAL PANORAMA CHART. But 


coupon to 


Paul A, Schmit’ Music Co — 


interesting time correiations 


order (on approval, of 
the HISTORICAL PANO- 


the FREE Current Events 
chart history as it is made. 





MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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letter. 


to earn a music 
is given below: 


An explanation 


A student may receive as many as 
eight major music letters, of which four 
may be vocal and four instrumental. If 
a student does not wish to exert himself 
too much he may receive one minor vocal 
or one minor instrumental letter. The 
major letters are made of chenille and 
the minor letters of felt. The first major 
instrumental letter contains one star; the 
second, two; the third, three; and the 
fourth, four. The first major vocal let- 
ter contains one eighth-note; the second, 
two; the third, three; and the feurth, 
four. Only one instrumental and one 
vocal letter may be earned by an indi- 
vidual per year. 

Each year the students of the music 
department select the most outstanding 
senior in the music organizations to 
whom a gold pin is awarded. Selection 
is based upon the following: 

CRITERIA 
(1) Satisfactory participation in band and 
orchestra, 
(2) Satisfactory 
work. 
(3) Advancement 
four years. 
(4) Artistic ability as a 
(5) Spirit of coéperation. 


participation in chorus 


musically during the 


soloist. 


(6) Attitude toward the conductor and 
group as a whole. 

(7) Ability as a leader in the group. 

(S) Ability to keep the spirit of all regu- 
lations, as well as the letter of those 


regulations. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR MUSIC LETTERS 

(1) Must be a regular member of the band 
or orchestra to receive a major or 
minor instrumental letter. 

(2) Must be a regular member of the boys’ 
chorus, girls’ chorus or mixed chorus 
to receive a major or minor voeal 
letter. 

(3) Must be passing in at 
demic subjects. 

(4) Must appear at every public perform 
ance unless legitimately excused. 

(5) Must have no red checks when the let- 
ter is received. 


least three aca- 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
INSTRUMENTAL 


(1) First Major Letter 
(a) Write from memory major and 
minor scales as given on mimeo- 


graphed sheets. 

(b) Direct 
Sona’s 
lation. 
syllable.) 

(c) Play each major and its 
minor scale on instrument’ with 
metronome set at 80 for a quar- 
ter-note. If a pianist enters a 
recognized contest, the scales may 
be played on the piano. Drummers 
may play seales on bells or sub- 
stitute requirements for state solo 
drum contest. 

(d) Sight 


correctly Ex. 65-66 from 
book on rhythmical articu- 
(Name notes or sing with 


relative 


read an easy selection. 

(e) Learn the definitions of the 172 
musical terms listed (at least 90 
per cent of them). 

(2) Second Major Letter 

(a) Direct Bona Ex. 65-66 with metro- 
nome set at 90 per quarter-note. 

(b) Play seales with metronome set 
at 90 per quarter-note. 

Third and Fourth Major Letter 

(a) Direct Bona Ex. 65-66 with metro- 
nome set at 100 per quarter-note. 

(b) Play seales with metronome set 
at 100 per quarter-note. 


(4) Minor Letter 

(a) Write from memory the following 
major and minor scales: 
c—a, F—d, Bp—z, Eb—c, Ab—f, 
G—e, D—b, A—f%, E—c#. 

(b) Direct correctly Ex. 62 and 65 in 
Lemoine solfeggio book. 

(c) Play evenly nine major and their 
relative minor seales with the 
metronome (tempo may be chosen). 


(3 
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(d) Choose a simple selection at least 
thirty-two measures long and play 
with metronome. 


(©) jnusieal terms listed. THE PUBLISHER AND AMERICAN MUSIC 


VOCAL MUSIC LETTER REQUIREMENTS 


(1) First Major Letter Music publishing, since it deals with one of the great creative 
(a) Write from memory major and . . : : 
miner seule Gp Mean on eabnee- arts, is the bridge between the artist and the public. It has the 
graphed sheets. . . . . . 
‘1 ak des Ok Wh ee iti Sao of fostering native musical talent by placing 
Bona’s book of rhythmical articu- = j ic j int j j j il- 
pee eS ee eee worth-while new music in print, or otherwise making it avail 
syllables. ) able, and then seeing to it that such music is distributed and 
(c) Tap out or sing the twenty-six 
rhythm exercises at 80 per count; performed. 
60 per count for the more difficult : , a P 
ones, A third, but less spectacular function, is in the educational 
(d) Sing unaccompanied and correctly % ‘ , . ‘ 
saw taniiier come bedlies Aumerien. field. Here the publisher must provide the material from which 
(e) Learn the definitions of the 172 j j 
eee ete OE Oe the student acquires the technical knowledge necessary to play 
cent). a musical instrument or learn the intricacies of harmony, coun- 


(2) Second Major Letter 
(a) Direct Bona Ex. 65-66 with metro- 
nome set at 90 per quarter-note. 
(b>) Tap or sing the twenty-six rhythm 


terpoint and composition. 
lt is just as important today for America to take the lead 


=o pray Mpeg ome no _ culturally, as well as in political, social and military matters, 
— the more dimicalt Logg and American Music is and must continue to play its part. 
(o) ure aie Tourth ajor se cr 
(a) Direct Bona Ex. 65-66 with metro- Elkan-Vogel Company, recognized as one of the country’s 
nome set at 100 per quarter-note. ‘ : ‘ of. offs 
(b>) Taw oe eine the teseteeie shetien foremost Music Publishers, feels this responsibility keenly, as 
exercises with the metro » set — et 
aE ian ane aauea: OF tae aaeek iat demonstrated by its publications of American Music in the 
PP hs aaa alles instrumental, vocal, orchestral and educational fields. 
(a) Write from memory the following A partial list of Elkan-Vogel composers and their work: 
% M ~ | Fe" hd Pe Ab—t, Jeanne Behrend (piano, orchestra) Russell Harvey (educational, band, 
(b) Direct correctly Ex. 62-65 in Le George Boyle (piano, orchestra) orchestra) 
moine solfeggio book. Elizabeth Gest (educational, piano) David Diamond (orchestra) 
(c) Tap out or sing evenly any thir Harl McDonald (orchestra, choral, Frank J. Potamkin (piano) 
teen of the rhythm exercises. vocal, piano) Carlos Salzedo (harp) 
(d) Sing a chosen vocal solo before Leo Ornstein (educational, piano) Vittorio Giannini (vocal) 


Bernard Rogers (orchestra, choral) 
Burrill Phillips (choral, orchestra) 


an audience of not less than ten 
people. 


Ralph Berkowitz (educational, 


(e) Learn the definitions of any eighty piano) : 
ae cer fe, Olga Samaroff (educational, piano) Losier Collies Codeenionel band 

All requirements must be fulfilled to H. Alexander Matthews (chorus, v * y uc ! ' 
the utmost detail, and only the ambitious organ) Henri Elkon ear ar eee 
student who wishes to put in the time to Gregor Piatigorsky (instrumental) iatieunantal / ’ 
pond hey -_ eniagscnse: ng — Ge “dl Virgil Thomson (instrumental) Douglas Moore (orchestra) 
eer Sees Ce eet ae Donald S. Reinhardt (educational, Boris Koutzen (instrumental, 
proximately four students earn one ot brass instruments) orchestra) 
two letters per year. The awards are Poul Nerdoff (vocal, opera) 


given to the student at the end of the 
school year. 
In closing, it might be said the whole Dealers in 


music organization radiates a fine spirit MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


of fellowship, loyalty, and codperation, 
and this attitude permeates the entire RECORDS OF ALL RECORDING COMPANIES | ° 


student body. 


Susan Brown ELKAN -VOGEL COMPANY, Inc. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-FOUR 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 




















where he can best fit himself for that 
most important phase of living, his life 
work? Is it not valuable to society that 
each individual shall find the place in 
that society where he can make his best BAND DIRECTORS: We Urge You To Play 


and greatest contribution? Is it not 


necessary that each member of our pro- bé 9 
fession should do all in his power to YANKS AROUND THE WORLD 

















regen only the _ and finest to _— MILITARY MARCH —by Harry Lifson 

that profession so that it may grow anc 

hanes ib caine: Ga Sine It’s DYNAMIC—It’s BRILLIANT—It’s SENSATIONAL 
So, as the supervisor reads, “Susan 

Brown: Wants to make music her life Other Outstanding Marches by Harry Lifson 

career,” he realizes that he will not be “FORTY-EIGHT STATES” “THE FIRE FIGHTER” 

able to solve or answer that problem for “POSTAL DISPATCH” “OUR GALLANT POLICE” 

Susan, but that he has materials and “TEMPLE OF PEACE” “GOOD OLD NEW YORK” 

methods by which Susan can be helped These March , Ith of fi é 

to decide for herself the importance of SOS Ce OR vane eee 

music in her life, and her abilities and 

potentialities in relation to her interest. Full Band (38 parts) . . . 7Sc each Extra parts . . . 10c each 

Susan need not face her problem un- AT YOUR DEALER, OR FROM 

prepared nor idly drift into an occupa- 

tion if the music supervisor will recog- SYMBOLIC MUSIC PUB C 240 East 175th Street 

nize his obligations and duties to Susan . * NEW YORK 57, N. Y. 








and others like her. 
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GAMBLE 


Announces for 
Early Release 


for 
Bb CORNET 
(Baritone 1. ¢. or Tener 


with 


PIANO ACCOMPANIWERT 


Arranged and Céited by 
WEWELL 8. LONE 
and 


MARGARET SiSSOm 





Pier & 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO cHicago 





Do You Have the Ansvers? 

















DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 


for 
CHURCH and PROGRAM 
Arranged and Edited by 
NEWELL H. LONG 


and 
MARGARET SISSON 
Solos with Piano Accompaniment 
for 
CORNET (or Baritone T. C.) 
CLARINET 
ALTO SAXOPHONE 
TENOR SAXOPHONE 
C INSTRUMENTS 
(Flute, Oboe or Violin) 
BASS CLEF INSTRUMENTS 
(Trombone, Baritone, Cello or Bassoon) 


CONTENTS 
Abide With Me... .William Monk 
Agnus Dei.... .Georges Bizet 
Alleluja....... .W. A. Mozart 


ee”: Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria —_ Franz Schubert 
Ave Verum Corpus .W. A. Mozart 


Children’s Prayer........ .. Humperdinck 
Christmas Selection.......................... Various 
Christ, the Lord, Is Risen 

Today......... ...Henry Carey 


Come Thou Almighty King............Giardini 


Crusaders’ Hymn.... Folk Song 
Faith of Our Fathers cesses Walton 
Hark! the Herald Angels 

Sing = ...Mendelssohn 


He Shall Feed His Flock.......G. F. Handel 
Holy City, The... Stephen Adams 
IE MRE III cnc inaiscigungiiinncabeeinniceeial Various 
Joy to the World.... G. F. Handel 
Lo, How a Rose E’er 

Blooming ..... , ....Praetorious 
Mighty Fortress, A. «Martin Luther 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee..Lowell Mason 
© God, Our Help in Ages 

yee nice .William Croft 
© Rest in the Lord..... ...Mendelssohn 
O Worship the King.. Joseph Haydn 
Panis Angelicus. Cesar Franck 


Silent Night i -...Gruber 
Songs of Worship... susciesaiiapt Various 
Thanks Be to Thee..................G. F. Handel 


Price, $1.25 
(Extra Solo Parts, Each, 50c) 


Order—*’’Where Service is Best’ 


GAMBLE HINGED 
MUSIC COMPANY 


(Music of All Publishers) 


218 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 4 
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FoR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and 


those who can supply the requested aids. 


an auxiliary to the MENC 


This department in the Journal serves as 
information service, and the questions printed here illus- 


trate the varied types of inquiries received. All have been answered by mail with 
the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 
lished in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish 
routine questions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, 
suggestions, or opinions from readers may serve to augment the information files, 
and enhance the service rendered through the Conference to the original inquirers 


and other interested persons. 


Music in Libraries. How many li- 
braries are there in the United States 
which carry printed music? Where can 
I obtain a list of them?—M.E. 

{The Music Division of the Library 
of Congress supplies this information: 
“The simplest answer would be to say 
that practically every library in the 
country has some printed music, but no 
doubt this inquirer wants more specific 
information. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion issued a pamphlet in 1922 contain- 
ing a survey of the musical contents of 
the libraries of the country. This re- 
port is, of course, completely out of date 
and of no use whatsoever today. The 
best available source of information no 
doubt is the membership list of the 
Music Library Association. It is sug- 
gested that M.E. correspond with the 
president of this Association, Edward 
Waters, c/o Library of Congress Music 
Division, Washington, D.C., or Secretary 
Catherine V. Nimitz, District of Colum- 
bia Library, Washington, D.C. Until a 
formal survey is attempted, this in- 
formation will probably have to suf- 
fice.”’] 


High-School Orchestra Methods. My 
major is music, and in preparation for 
the teaching profession I find myself 
with an interesting project of studying 
orchestra methods on a secondary level. 
I would appreciate any information you 
can give me along this line, particularly 
concerning specific high schools where 
unusual progress is being made in the 
training and development of orchestras. 
—B.H. 

[A list including the addresses of a 
number of high schools known for out- 
standing achievements in instrumental 
music teaching and in the development 
of orchestras has been supplied to this 
inquirer. Readers are invited to furnish 
data about their own procedures, or sug- 
gest other schools in which this in- 
quirer might be interested. Address 
B.H. care of the Journal. © Reference 
is made, in this connection, to the article 
by Clarence A. Grimes, “Rebuilding the 
High-School Orchestra,” in this issue, 
also to articles in previous issues.] 


Music Rooms, Equipment, Sound In- 
stallations. We are planning to build 
new elementary schools and a new high 
school in the near future. Can you give 
us any information regarding equip- 
ment and music room plans for these 
schools? We are especially interested 
in knowing the most recent plans for 
reproduction of records and radio pro- 
grams so that we may make specific 
suggestions to the architects.—B.H.F. 

{Perhaps B.H.F. has already seen the 
MENC Research Council’s Bulletin No. 
17 which, although not a recent publica- 
tion, contains much information that is 
useful in connection with the planning 
of music rooms and equipment for 
schools. As stated in the answer to 
U.R. in the January Journal, a revised 
edition of this bulletin is now in prep- 
aration. Information, specifications, floor 
plans, ete., submitted by readers in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of B.H.F. will also 
be made available to Joseph E. Maddy, 
chairman of the Research Council sub- 
committee now working on the revision 
of Bulletin No. 17. <A current and im- 


portant source of information on mat- 
ters pertaining to records, radio, repro- 
ducing and recording equipment, sound 
system installations, ete., is the Educa- 
tional Department of RCA Victor. If 
you have not received the various 
brochures issued by RCA, write to Paul 
Thornton, Head of the Educational De- 
partment, RCA Victor, Camden, N. J.] 


National Anthem. Please explain ex- 
actly what is meant by the “Service 
Version” of the National Anthem.— 
R.E.H. 

[A copy of the leaflet containing the 
Code for the National Anthem and a 
miniature of the Service Version in the 
key of A-flat has been sent to R.E.H. 
Prior to 1918 the many editions of the 
National Anthem showed numerous vari- 
ations—even in the melody line and 
text. Because a standard version was 
seriously needed, a joint committee of 
twelve was appointed, representing the 
War Department’s Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, and the music 
publishers. The Service Version, now 
almost exclusively used in collections 
and special editions, was the result of 
the work of this committee. In 1942, 
with the codperation of several musical 
organizations, the committee was re- 
vived, met at the 1942 MENC biennial 
(Milwaukee), drafted the “Code for the 
National Anthem of the United States,” 
which is included in the leaflet above 
referred to, and agreed upon the key of 
A-flat as the standard singing key for 
mixed voices. Although there are many 
notable exceptions in radio and concert 
performance due to the fact that the 
conductors cling to their favorite ar- 
rangements, most of which are in the 
key of B-flat, gradually, the use of the 
A-flat key is prevailing, with much bet- 
ter results from the standpoint of con- 
certed and effective singing of the An- 
them. It is interesting to note that the 
National Anthem Committee has been 
given another assignment, i.e., to secure 
general adoption of basic arrangements 
for band and orchestra which are com- 
pletely compatible with the Service Ver- 
sion, and which will be available to any 
and all publishers as a basis for their 
“Service Version” band and orchestra 
arrangements in the approved key of 
A-flat. Peter Dykema, who was chair- 
man of the original 1918 Committee, is 
also chairman of the current Commit- 
tee.] 


Credit for “Outside” Music Study. 
Where can we secure information from 
all the states as to the present status 
of the granting of credits to high-school 
pupils for music study with outside 
teachers? Any information connected 
with this subject will be appreciated. 
Has a recent survey been made?—H.E. 


Music of the Allied Nations. I have 
an assignment on Music of the Allied 
Nations and it is very difficult to find 
this information at the local public li- 
brary. Please send me what informa- 
tion you have.—E.V.H. 

[Books and collections devoted in 
whole or in part to songs of allied na- 
tions are issued by various publishers. 
Consult the Journal’s advertising pages. ] 
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to herald the new era of Peace. 


* 





One Of These Days - - 


guns will be stilled, ships and planes will carry tourists 
instead of troops...and Martin will produce a line of 
band instruments, which will set a wholly new standard 


of ease in playing and brilliant beauty of tone, worthy 


Martin Band Instrument Co. 
Elkhart. Indiana 








ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SPENCER GREEN, Dean 


Announces its First Annual 


NATIONAL ORCHESTRA ARRANGERS’ FESTIVAL 


%*%* $100 CASH PRIZE for the most effective arrangement of any music whatever 
for full (even augmented) wind sections and for string players of average school 
and college ability. 

*%** READING CLINIC of works submitted, Wednesday, May 23. 

*** PERFORMANCE OF WINNING ARRANGEMENT on the final subscription concert 
of The Symphony of the Lincoln Land under the guest direction of FERDE GROFE, 
Thursday, May 24 (by special arrangement with the Bloomington-Normal Sym- 
phony Society). 

Manuscripts must be received by May 5, 1945. 

For information, address 

DR. ROBERT HARGREAVES, Director of University Orchestras 
PRESSER HALL, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 

We believe that this represents the first organized opportunity for the arranger (in 

contrast to the composer exclusively) to gain monetary reward, public hearing, and 

distinguished performance for his work in its unpublished state! 








IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ”’ 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
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For Your 
Spring Program 


Choral 


1054 Last Spring (a cappella) 
SATB by Grieg-Boyd.......... $.15 


1049 Morning Hymn (a cappella) 
SATB by Henschel-Ronfort .12 


1022 Dreams of Spring (mixed 
chorus) from Der Fleder- 
MAUS—SUtrauSS _ ..........cceeceeees .25 


1051 Time for Making Songs 
Has Come (mixed voices) 


BE i sininciestiiciccrnsonncins 15 
3053 In Pride of May (three- 
part treble) by Miller.......... 15 
3042 April Song (three - part 
treble by Harleson............... 12 
Band 


VICTORY! A rhythmic march by 
Kenneth Ross, arranged by 
Dave Bennett 


Price $1.00 


RUSSIAL PATROL — Easy, effective 
program number by Rubinstein- 
Johnson 


Full band $2.00—Symph. band $3.00 


At your dealer or from 


H.T. FirzSimons Co. 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD. « CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


Offers accredited courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music, Theory, and Orchestral In- 


struments. 


Confers degrees of B.M., A.B., 
and M.M. 
Distinguished Faculty 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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THE SYMPHONET 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 





Two Octave Range, Pleasing Tone, Chromatic 
This is what the Symphonet will do for the boys and 
girls in your school : 


® Provide them with musical education at 
the cost of a toy. 

® Give them and their parents an 
tunity to DISCOVER and DE vELop 
any musical talent that may exist. 

® Test their musical INTEREST as well as 
their talent. 

@® Prepare them for the playing of any 
other musical instrument that they may 
some day choose to play. (The Symphonet 
is fingered basically the same as the saxo- 
phone, flute and clarinet.) 


For additional information send for a free copy of our 
"See for Yourself’ school music catalog. PRICE: 
Symphonet with music holder and self-instruction book, 
$1.25 less 20°% school discount. IMPORTANT: In 
ordering, kindly specify which instruction book is 
desired, Book |, the beginner method for the primary 
grades or Book Il, the beginner method for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 





When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music EptcaTors JOURNAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Palmer Myran, Mich. City, ‘‘Raves’’—Les 
Saunders, Lebanon, says: “Great” 
Robert McBride's SIDE SHOW for Band $1. 50, 
Sym. Band $2.50 . . . Manny Blanc’s DIXIE- 
LAND BRIDGE for Band $.75 . . . At Dealers 
or David Gornston, 117 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 
19. Circulars on request. 
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We are 


Music Curriculum Revision. 
studying the music curriculum in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools for the 


purpose of revision. Kindly send me 
a bibliography which you might have 
covering the work in the two levels men- 
tioned. Any information regarding per- 
tinent material will be greatly appre- 
7.L. 

{This inquirer will no doubt be inter- 
ested in certain of the information leaf- 
lets issued by the MENC Research 
Council. A list has been forwarded, 
and also information regarding the vol- 
ume of reports of the 1942-44 MENC 
curriculum committees. The latter is 
now available at $1.00 per copy, post- 
paid. An announcement will be found 
on another page of this issue.] 


How Can a Talented Student Gain Ad- 
mittance to the U. S. Navy School of 
Music? I have a young talented cor- 
netist interested in the Navy Music 
School in Washington, D. C. Do you 
have any information concerning this 
school which I could supply him; if not, 
could you tell me the correct address 
of the school?—B.L. 

{Lt. J. M. Thurmond is the Officer-in- 
Charge of the U. S. Navy School of 
Music. The address is United States 
Navy Yard, Washington 25, D. Cc. It is 
not possible for the school to consider 
applications for enrollment from civ- 
ilians. See answer to O.O., B.L. and 
others. ] 





Musicology. Please inform me if the 
book, “Papers Read at the International 
Congress of Musicology” (held at New 
York, September 11-18, 1939), is avail- 
able from your office and, if so, kindly 
state price. I understand that the pub- 
lication date was to have been December 
30, 1944.—F.V.C. 

[Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Gustave Reese, Secre- 
tary of the American Musicological So- 
ciety, c/o G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. The price is 
$1.50.) 


Teaching Music to the Deaf. (an you 
suggest sources of information concern- 
ing the teaching of music to the deaf? 
We have a small department for this in 
our schools here.—O.E.M. 

{An article by Karl Wecker, “Music 
for the Totally Deaf Children,” ap- 
peared in the May 1939 Journal. A 
short comment by Carl E. Seashore, 
“Music and the Deaf,” was published in 
the October 1939 issue. The editors will 
be glad to receive from readers informa- 
tion regarding other sources of articles 
or reports dealing with this subject.] 


Retirement Benefits. Do you have any 
information concerning the retirement 
benefits for teachers in Arizona and 
other western § states? I have long 
wanted to locate there, because of the 
wonderful climate, but, as I have taught 
in New York State for twenty years, I 
would not want to change if I should 
lose my retirement benefits.—W.S.O. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


What To Do With Caps? (Answer to 
cC.C.) I pounced upon C.C.’s inquiry in 
the January Journal with vigor in the 
hope that someone else feels as I do 
concerning the wearing of uniform caps. 
I was a little disappointed to find that 
the inquiry had less to do with the man- 
ner of wearing caps when they are worn, 
than with what to do with them when 
not worn. In any event, isn’t a good 
answer that whether or not caps are 
worn, since the cap is an item of uni- 
form, absolute uniformity should pre- 
vail, whether the caps are on the play- 
ers’ heads or under the chairs. I con- 
sider much of the money spent in out- 
fitting a band with uniforms more or 
less wasted because of the shoddy man- 
ner in which the uniform is often worn. 
This is especially true of the careless 
perching of caps at various angles. 
Whether or not the cap be of the over- 
seas style or of the officer’s model, or 
any other style, no compromise should 








. . « of the people 


TRADITIONAL SONGS 
of the 


UNITED NATIONS 


An inspiring album of nearly 100 
songs repzesenting ALL of the 
United Nations 


Edited by HENRY COWELL 
English Adaptations by ROBERT SOUR 
Arranged in simple 4-part 
harmony with all the beauty 
and native spirit preserved 








Published from material collected 
for the Office of War Information 
and supplied by the United Nations 
Information Office. 


* 
Approved and selected for educa- 
tional value by a Committee of the 
Educators National Conference. 


Available for Official School 
Adoption 
Copy for Inspection on 
Application 











Reduced Price 


Individual Copy 
50c In Quantity 


Your Dealers Can Supply Copies Too! 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











THE 
ERNEST WILLIAMS 


MUSIC CAMP 
“In the Heart of the Catskills’’ 
Saugerties, New York 


Master teachers from New York Philharmonic, 
Philadelphia Symphony, N B C Symphony. 
Resident faculty of 25 music educators. 2 
bands, 2 choirs, orchestra daily re- 
hearsals . . . 7 music courses . . . recreational 
program. Camp facilities limited to 200 
students. 
for information write to 
Camp Director 


100 South 4th Ave. ILION, N. Y. 





STUDY... 
Music, Drama, Dance 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 25, 1945 
OHANA hye my 


MARTHA WILCOX, Dance 
JAMES SYKES, Piano 
ROBERT GROSS, Violin 
WOODSON TYREE, Drama 
JOHN C. WILCOX, Voice 
Roth Quartet for August — American 
Composers Congress — Conference On 
the Fine Arts — thoven Festival July 
and August. 
For Detailed Information Address 
Director of Summer School 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








WANTED — BACK COPIES 
Music Supervisors Bulletin: 
Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, 
Music Supervisors Journal: 

Vol. II, Nos. 1, 4. Vol. 1V, No. 4. 
Vol. III, Nos. 2, 4. Vol. VI, No. 1. 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 4. 

MENC, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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be permitted simply to allow for per- 
sonal taste or whim, or a girl’s hairdo. 
The overseas type of cap should not 
only be worn on the same side of the 
head by all, but the angle should be the 
same in all cases. For the officer’s type, 
the cap should rest squarely upon the 
head with the visor well down above 
the eyes and the plume, if any, perfectly 
erect. I always insist upon complete in- 
spection of uniforms before perform- 
ance. Pride in one’s uniform is an ad- 
junct to the personal pride, efficiency, 
and sense of responsibility of the band 
member.—Edmund J. Marty, director of 
bands, University of Idaho, Moscow. 


U. S. Navy School of Music. (Answer 
to O.O., B.L. and others.) Various in- 
quiries have been received from music 
educators, parents, and high-school 
music students regarding procedures for 
admittance to the U. S. Navy School of 
Music. Most of the inquirers fail to 
take into account the fact that no mat- 
ter how talented a young musician may 
be, he is not eligible for enrollment in 
the School as a civilian. The School is 
obviously interested in young men who 
have exceptional qualifications and 
training in music, but has nothing to do 
with getting such promising musicians 
inducted into the Navy. This first es- 
sential to candidacy for the School is 
entirely a matter within the jurisdiction 
of the local draft board. However, any 
young musician with exceptional quali- 
fications who has been inducted into the 
Navy and is at the training station has 
a fair chance of being considered for 
enrollment in the Navy School of Music 
if he makes his desires Known to the 
proper officers. The following state- 
ment regarding admittance procedure 
for civilians is based on information 
from official sources: 

Applicants seventeen years of age 
should contact the nearest Navy Recruit- 
ing Station for information regarding 
enlistment into the naval service. Can- 
didates between the ages of 18-35 should 
contact their local Selective Service 
Board for information regarding induc- 
tion into the naval service. It is not 
possible for this School to help any per- 
son be inducted into the Navy. 

After applicants are inducted into the 
Navy, they will be transferred to a 
naval training center, where, upon ar- 
rival, an application may be submitted 
through the Selection Officer for assign- 
ment to the U. S. Navy School of Music. 
The candidate will be given an applica- 
tion blank to fill out and a preliminary 
musical examination at that time. 

After the candidate has taken this 
preliminary musical examination, the 
application will be forwarded to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel for approval, 
and if approved, the man will be trans- 
ferred to the School of Music for the 
final musical examination. If success- 
ful in passing this examination, the man 
will be enrolled in the school for a 
course of instruction of approximately 
six months in length. 

This final examination will be based 
on the candidate’s general musical abil- 
ity, and his ability to sight read. Ex- 
aminations are given on the following 
instruments: 

Flute, clarinet, alto saxophone, tenor 
Saxophone, cornet, French horn, trom- 
bone, baritone, tuba, drums (snare, bass 
and trap), piano or stringed instruments 
(must double on drums or some wind 
instrument). 

If assigned to the U. S. Navy School 
of Music, the candidate will be trans- 
ferred from the naval training center 
as a seaman, second class, with the pay 
of fifty-four dollars ($54.00) per month, 
plus allowances. The student will be 
housed by the Navy at the Receiving 
Station, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


Cc. Guy Hoover, founder of the Edu- 
cational Music Bureau and publisher of 
Educational Music Magazine, died sud- 
denly at his home in Chicago March 5, 
when he was apparently on the mend 
from a severe illness. The news will 
come as a shock to the many hundreds 
of Mr. Hoover's friends throughout the 
country. 


lebruary-March, Nineteen Forty-five 


Scheduled for delivery as soonas 
restrictions are lifted—a superb line of@ornets, trumpets and 
trombones bearing the proud name of William Frank. Keep 
that name in mind. Impress it deep in your memory. It is a 
mark of the utmost in craftsmanship—the promise of perform- 


ance that will glorify your native talent, add 


new warmth and lustre to your interpretations. 
4 
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Exclusive Distribuiors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





SPRINGTIME—KREISLER WALTZ TIME! 


Piano duets: 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS—arranged by Ralph Berkowitz 
LIEBESFREUD—arranged by Ralph Berkowitz 
MIDNIGHT BELLS—arranged ‘by Cecily Lambert 
RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven — arranged by Cecily 


Lambert 


RACHMANINOFF 
ECSTASY OF SPRING — arranged by Ralph Baldwin, SATB 
DAISIES—piano solo 
THE BROOKLET (Schubert)—piano solo 
THE BUMBLE BEE (Rimsky Korsakoff)—piano solo 


Please order from your accustomed music store, as we do not sel] to 


LILACS—piano solo 


retail customers. 


67 WEST 44TH ST. CHARLES FOLEY NEW YORK 18 











A Timely Suggestion 


Use superb American made 
all wood 
LEHRER RECORDERS 
(Block-Flutes) 


with the new illustrated Self In- 
structor that makes teaching easy 
and successful. 


Ask for price list and your free 
copy of the ‘American Recorder 
Review.’ 


CENTER FOR RECORDER MUSIC, 


The Leading Organization for the promotion of the Block-Flute 





for Music Educators 
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420 West 119 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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